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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 

HE elections in Greece on Sunday resulted in the total 

defeat of M. Delyannis, the voters returning 170 Members, 
out of 207, pledged to approve his dismissal by the King, and 
the policy of M. Tricoupi, who will be Premier. (Why have 
the papers recently taken to calling this gentleman “ M. Tri- 
coupis”? He writes it “ Tricoupi,” and it is so printed on his 
card.) The vote is, in fact, one in favour of the Monarchy 
and of financial reform, which M. Tricoupi will at once under- 
take, though he will not give up the Fleet or his hope of 
recovering, at the fitting time, Epirus, Greek Macedonia, and 
the remaining Greek islands. We have said enough on the 
subject elsewhere, but may add here that the vote in favour 
of the Monarchy was a wise one. The Greeks are very 
democratic, but they would fight over the Presidential 
elections, and lose all the sympathy of the great military 
Courts, which, should the Great War ever begin, may 
allow them to acquire Epirus, half Macedonia, and the 
islands. The Slavic half of Macedonia would go to Bul- 
garia, with which, however, Greece could put herself in 
very friendly relations. The true difficulty in the way of a 
Federation of the Balkans, is not the distribution of ter- 
vitory, but the occupation of Constantinople, which ought to 
be the capital of the Federation. 

















The new Italian Ministry, under the presidency of Signor 
Giolitti, will, it is stated, adhere strongly to the Triple 
Alliance; but it will make it its first business to restore the 
finances, and if possible, enrich Italy by removing obstacles to 
industry. Great retrenchments are to be made if Parliament 
will permit, which is doubtful; Africa is to be almost abandoned, 
and the.Army is to be reduced in expense if not in numbers. 
Signor Crispi intends to support the new Cabinet, and it 
is stated that those who compose it, though little known to 
the outside world, are men of much official experience and 
energy. Admiral Brin, the new Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
seems to be regarded with suspicion in France; but in truth it 
is the King who governs in this department, and his policy 
has not been changed. It remains to be seen whether any 
skill, or any energy either, can rectify a deficit which is really 
two millions a year, without a serious reduction in the Army, 
a new and drawing tax, or such a recasting of the civil estab- 
lishments as will bring all the cultivated class of Italy to the 
feet of their representatives praying for protection against 
dismissals, which reduce so many families to poverty. Signor 
Giolitti is a Piedmontese, and can therefore be hard; but the 
majority of the Deputies regard places as fitting provisions 
for the sons of influential supporters. 


The semi-official German papers are greatly pleased with 
the Italian resolve to adhere to the Triple Alliance, and keep 
the Army prepared for all eventualities; and one of them, the 
Post, ventilates a singular idea. It says that the power of 


Russia has visibly and permanently declined, and that conse- 
quently, if Italy remains firm, France may at last be forced 
by her isolation to come to an agreement with Germany, and 
thus permit a durable peace to be established. All English- 
men will say “ Amen ” to that hope; but where is the evidence 
upon which it rests? Russia is suffering grievously, no 
doubt, in the lands drained by the Volga; but her Army is 
not smaller, or less prepared, or more difficult to throw upon 
neighbouring territories. Her finances are embarrassed, but 
she can still issue paper roubles; and even if they sank toa 
shilling, she could still collect the stores and munitions neces- 
sary for a terrible campaign. The German journals should 
not forget the melancholy truth, that however war may exhaust 
a State, victory always restores its credit. 

A further split in the ranks of the Anti-Parnellite faction 
has revealed itself this week. A special general meeting of 
the shareholders of the Freeman was called on Monday to 
elect directors and ratify the amalgamation of the Freeman 
with the National Press; but so furious was the debating, 
that it was adjourned from day to day no less than 
four times. Its subject varied in form, but was always 
really the same,—viz., whether Mr. Healy or Mr. Dillon 
was to control the paper, and be regarded as the leader 
of the National Party. Archbishop Walsh, it appeared, 
had collected 8,620 proxies, and used them in support of 
Mr. Healy and Mr. Murphy. Mr. Dillon, on this fact being 
made known, said that if the affair were to be settled in that 
way, there would be “an end of the national movement,” and 
that Mr. Sexton had already, in consequence of Mr. Healy’s 
action, ceased to attend committee meetings. Mr. Healy 
retorted that Mr. Dillon was “ babyish,” and the chairman of 
the meeting, Mr. Gray, “an ass,” whereupon he was asked to 
be quiet in the name of decency, a request which the chair- 
man thought, when addressed to Mr. Healy, rather absurd. 
Altogether it was a regular Irish “row,” though blackthorns 
were not produced, and leaves the impression that the Anti- 
Parnellite Party is all at sixes and sevens, with its real chief, 
Archbishop Walsh, determined that Mr. Healy shall be its 
Parliamentary leader. The quarrel was at last compromised 
on Thursday, both Mr. Healy and Mr. Dillon being elected 
directors; but the “Board” can hardly be described as a 
Happy Family. 


Mr. Balfour stated on Tuesday, in reply to a question from 
Mr. Labouchere, that he should take a vote on account before 
the House separated for the Whitsuntide holidays, and that 
it would be taken probably for a month or six weeks. The 
Times builds on this answer the inference that the Session 
will not end before Supply is finished in the usual way; in 
other words, that the House will not separate till August, and 
the General Election not take place till after harvest. That 
is a very hasty inference. The taking of a short vote on 
account before the political prospect can be clearly discerned, 
does not in the least prevent the taking of a longer vote on 
account somewhat later. If the Government see, as they 
probably will, that there is no substantial prospect of carrying 
their Irish Local Government Bill, they will hardly care to 
go through all the weary votes in Supply in an impatient and 
jaded House, in which the only strong motive of the Opposi- 
tion will be to irritate and discredit the Government that 
they may injure their electoral prospects. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a brilliant speech at Hastings on 
Wednesday, one portion of which was not less imprudent than 
brilliant,—we mean the portion in which he advised the 
country to devise retaliatory tariffs on the less important of 
ourimports from those foreign countries which load our exports 
with high duties, in order that we may have the wherewithal 





to purchase from those countries a remission of their hostile 
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tariffs. At present, he said, England is simply out of the 
running in these matters, because all other countries know 
that they will not be any the better treated by us for admit- 
ting our exports, nor will they be any the worse treated by us 
for excluding them. Therefore, he said, though we must not 
meddle with foed or the raw materials of manufacture, we 
might fairly load luxuries like silks, laces, gloves, wines, 
&c., with duties which would give us something to take 
off on condition that they met us half-way. At this declaration 
the Sussex hop-growers were delighted, and cheered lustily, 
and exclaimed “ Hops!” which they would much like to see 
protected. We have said enough on the certain failure of this 
policy of tentative and experimental Protection in another 
column, but may add here that while Lord Salisbury’s declara- 
tion will repel many Liberal Unionists who understand the 
subject, it will probably attract a great many believers in the 
Protectionist delusion,—who, if the policy were ever put in 
force, would become its victims. 


The other parts of Lord Salisbury’s speech were admirable. 
He deprecated class legislation on behalf of Labour, reminding 
his audience bow pernicious, and even fatal, had been the 
former class legislation of the capitalists, now swept away. 
He said he did not know how to deal with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy, as no one knows what it is, so that to attack it is 
like fighting with a ghost. But combining Mr. Justin 
McCarthy’s suggestion that he will be satisfied if he attains 
for Ireland the independence of Canada, with Mr. Asquith’s 
that Irish Members must continue to sit in the House of Com- 
mons as well as in their own Dublin Legislature, Lord Salis- 
bury surmised that Irishmen are to vote a taxation of which 
they will not bear any part of the burden, and are to help to 
pass laws which they will not be asked to obey. Passing to the 
subject of Ulster, he compared the denunciations of his recent 
speech at the Primrose League for inciting Ulster to rebellion, 
to denunciations that should be showered upon a look-out at sea 
for announcing, “ Breakers ahead ! ” on the assumption that, by 
warning the captain of them, he had virtually become responsi- 
ble for them and for their destructiveness. And Lord Salisbury 
quoted a very impressive passage from a speech of the late Sir 
Robert Peel’s, which predicted in far stronger language than 
any used by himself, the danger of an Ulster rising, if the 
Union were tampered with. No speech of Lord Salisbury’s 
was ever more characteristic,—of his rashness,—of his plausi- 
bility in making most dangerous experiments look like common- 
sense,—of his brilliant sword-play as well in defence as in 
attack. 


The Small Holdings Bill passed on Monday through Com- 
mittee, much discussed, but substantially not resisted. The 
only important change proposed was by Mr. Haldane, who 
moved that in the event of intestacy, a small holding should 
be distributed as personalty, and not as realty. Mr. Chaplin 
at first resisted this innovation, because if a small holding 
reverted to the original holder, he might hold his estate under 
two titles; but the motion being supported from both sides 
of the House, the Minister of Agriculture, who is earning un- 
expected credit as a manager of opponents, gave way, and 
promised to bring up a modified clause in the Report stage. 
The objection to Mr. Haldane’s proposal seems to us to be 
that it favours subdivision; but as England is not Ireland, 
we think this danger may be left to the common-sense of the 
tenants, who in this country will not spend their lives on scraps 
of land. The feeling of the House in favour of the proposal 
was very marked, and points to an ultimate abolition of the 
difference in the descent of fixed and moveable property. It 
is hoped that the Bill will pass before Whitsuntide, and as it 
will not be gravely resisted in the Lords, it may be considered 
safe. It is highly approved by agricultural labourers; but it 
must be remembered that in politics it is expectation, not 
gratitude, which influences voters. 


On Wednesday, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre brought on his motion for 
prohibiting any elector with a plurality of votes, from giving 
more than one of his votes in any General Election. He told the 
House of aclergyman who had accumulated fifty separate voting 
qualifications, and on occasion of one General Election had 
actually made use of forty; and of five brothers, coal- 
agents, who were all placed on the registers of twenty 
separate London constituencies, and who were able to give a 
hundred votes amongst them at a General Election. One of 


his friends had a coachman who was qualified to give a « 
vice vote” in no fewer than three separate constituencies. d 
he maintained that there was no sort of excuse for refusing tp 
sweep away such anomalies only on the ground that other rs 
more serious anomalies would remain which it would take alon: 

and laborious investigation to attack and remove. Mr. 7 ¥ 
Russell moved an amendment declining to assert the prinej “ 
of “ One man, one vote,” unless the logical inference “ One i ag 
one value,” were also to be asserted. He showed that some 
Trish voters under the present law exert just siz times as 
much electoral power as other Irish electors. Mr. Sexton, 
twitted Mr. T. W. Russell with being angry that Trelang 
returned only one Liberal Unionist,—a very irrelevant taynt 
—and Mr. Bonsfield, the new Member for North Hackney 4 
an able and amusing maiden speech, supported Mr. Russel 
maintaining that in the removal of electoral anomalies, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre was making the same sort of mistake that q 
carpenter would make who should use the smoothing-plane on 
a rough piece of wood before he had first used the jack-plane 
to remove its more considerable protuberances. 


Ser. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed the Bill on 
behalf of the Government, on the ground that it proposed to ex. 
tinguish the fair representation of communities as distinguished 
from the representation of individuals ; whereas it was only fair 
that if a man is really a member of several distinct communities 
he should have a vote in all of them, unless he is to be repre. 
sented only as an individual, and not as a member of a com. 
munity; and Mr. Goschen opposed the Bill also on the ground, 
that it implies the disfranchisement of Universities, to which 
on principle he objects. He also pointed out that the proposal 
would not even remove the anomaly it pretends to remove, 
since it would enable the plural voter to use all his separate 
qualifications at by-elections occurring during a single 
Parliament, though it would prohibit him from using them 
at a General Election. Sir W. Harcourt replied to Mr. 
Goschen by blankly denying that the principle “ One vote, 
one value,” has any logical connection with the principle 
“One man, one vote”! The former he called injustice to 
Ireland; the latter, justice to England. Political effrontery 
could go no further. The amendment was carried by 237 
against 189 votes; majority, 48. 


The most interesting electoral news of the week would have 
been that Mr. Conybeare was about to retire from Parliament; 
but this has now been denied by Mr. Conybeare. A candidate 
has been found to contest Mr. Chamberlain’s seat for West 
Birmingham in Mr. Corrie Grant. Mr. Corrie Grant has, of 
course, no hope of unseating Mr. Chamberlain, but we 
suppose that he has some hope of gaining a reputation with 
the Gladstonians for audacity and ability when he enters the 
lists against so popular and able a rival. Certainly it is a 
good test of his mettle. We shall be surprised if he can even 
hold his own, and not rather lose repute by the adventure. He 
has the disadvantage of a poor cause, an audience prepossessed 
for his antagonist, and a rival of quite supreme ability on the 
platform. 





The Irish Local Government Bill came up on Thursday for 

its second reading, and Mr. Sexton moved its rejection. He 

had exceedingly little to say, except that the provisions of the 

Bill were not identical with those of the Bills for England 
and Scotland, and that some of them were insulting to Ireland. 
Mr. Sexton made a most violent speech, accusing the Govern- 
ment of torturing men to death in prison, and of dealing un- 
fairly with the franchise by striking off illiterate voters, a 
measure, be it remembered, approved by both parties in the 
House of Commons. The Bill, in short, was “ an intricate net- 
work of restrictive enactments which would give to the Judi- 
ciary an arbitrary power over the rights of the electors, and the 
powers of their representatives.” It is said, however, that his 
demeaaour was less fiery than his words, and certainly the 
debate languished after be had sat down, and the Attorney- 
General for Ireland had replied. Mr. Wyndham made a 
sharp speech in defence of the Bill, but the statesmen reserved 
themselves for another day. The general belief is that the 
Government are not very anxious to pass the Bill, though they 
feel bound to keep their pledges, and that the Irish care little 
about the matter in itself, being anxious only that English 
voters should not believe that enough had been conceded. 
The Home-rulers perceive, of course, that if Home-rule is 





granted they can pass any Bill they please, and turn the 
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Councils into petty Parliaments, with power to levy 
iy own discretion. Their objections, therefore, are 
r English ears; and naturally they try to 
1 by the use of swelling words. 


County 
rates at the 
jntended only fo 
make them seem rea. 


The Democrats of the United States are almost as much 

rplexed about the Presidency as the Republicans. The 
a which usually votes for that party as a solid block, is 
aed in opinion, and its delegates will enter the Conven- 
tion “uninstructed.” In New York, also, and the Middle 
States, a strong party favours Governor Hill, of New York; 
while the West always likes to leave a chance open for a 
Western man. The Silver States do not like Mr. Cleveland’s 
opposition to free coinage, while a large section of the Demo- 
erats think he goes too far on behalf of Free-trade. The 
tendency, therefore, will be to nominate some man less com- 
mitted, but still fairly well known; but he may be difficult to 
discover, and it is possible that Mr. Cleveland’s unflinching 
courage in stating his opinions will pull him through, after all. 


The Prussian Parliament has been dealing this week with a 
curious historical survival. Prussia as a Kingdom is an 
aggregate of small sovereignties absorbed from time to time. 
Tt was the custom, whenever new territories were annexed, to 
grant to the dispossessed rulers certain immunities, and 
above all, exemption from taxation. The Treasury has of late 
felt this to be a burden, and a Bill has been introduced to buy 
up all the exemptions at thirteen years’ purchase. The Bill 
has passed by a large majority, but many Liberals are wroth 
because it provides for compensation. They press their State 
logic too far. If the exemptions had been originally unjust, 
they would have had a case; but some of them must have 
been secured by treaty, and all of them were in the nature of 
contracts, tacit or expressed, between separate sovereign 
Powers. No doubt, when such exemptions become unbearable, 
they must be abolished, as they were abolished in France; but 
abolishing small evils by revolutionary measures only makes 
society feel that property has become insecure. 


The Belgian Senate on Thursday voted in favour of sub- 
mitting the Referendum to the Convention which is to be imme- 
diately called for the revision of the Constitution, by 46 to 12. 
As the Chamber has already accepted the proposal, and the 
people are known to be in its favour, this vote almost ensures 
that the experiment shall be tried. The result will be watched 
with the deepest interest, for if it is a successful one, the 
example is sure to be copied throughout Europe. The present 
method of deciding great political controversies by years of 
party strife wastes too much time and energy, and is tainted 
throughout by the fact that the majority for a great measure 
is often artificial. The voters elect for the sake of their general 
policy, representatives who use their powers to pass measures 
which the majority do not desire. The Home-rule Bill, for 
example, may be carried in the teeth of the electors by Mem- 
bers who received their majority on account of their pledges 
about the Hight-Hours Day, Local Option, and the taxation 
of ground-rents. The Referendum will draw out the national 
opinion upon a specific proposal, which the present system of 
taking a plébiscite by dissolution does not do. It has the 
further advantage that it cannot be explained away or defied 
by any who profess democratic principles. It is democracy 
in full action. 


If the statements received from Russia are correct, Baron 
Hirsch’s scheme for removing Russian Jews to America, 
North and South, will not come to much. The Government 
of St. Petersburg promises to help him; but the emigrants 
are to be picked, are to be granted loans, and are to be sent 
off in bands not exceeding one hundred each. Supposing 
such a band to start every day, that is only 36,500 emigrants 
a year, which will not suffice to keep down even the natural 
increase of the population. All the plan will do will be to gut the 
Jewish community of its most energetic members. It would 
be far simpler, and in the end cheaper, to leave the movement 
almost to itself, only providing cheaper tickets for the rail- 
ways and the steamers. The regulated transport of a people 


of five millions from one continent to another, is a feat which 
has never been accomplished, and, we venture to believe, never 
will be. Baron Hirsch may in ten years relieve a vast mass of 
misery ; but the great problem, the existence of an alien race 
among a people who dislike them, will remain as insoluble as 
ever, 





Yesterday week, the Bishop of Rochester (Dr. Randall 
Davidson) made a most striking speech in Convocation in 
favour of the opening of the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, Free Libraries, and places of that description, on 
Sunday. He expressed the strongest sympathy with the 
jealousy felt of any step which would increase the number of 
persons obliged to labour on a Sunday, and quite admitted the 
objections felt by the artisan to any step which might tend to 
diminish the feeling against Sunday labour; but he thought 
that the small tradesmen, the ill-paid clerks, and other people 
of that class, whose homes are not comfortable, and who 
have not as much reason as the artisan to dread the encroach- 
ments of Sunday labour, have not been consulted on the subject 
as they ought to have been, and that many of them are very 
deeply interested in the opening of places where they could 
improve their minds, and not suffer as they needs must suffer 
in comfortless private rooms, if they do not go to the public- 
house. It was an admirable speech, penetrated with deep 
sympathy for the proper observance of the day of rest, and 
yet showing large knowledge of the needs of the class who are 
most anxious for new opportunities of cultivating their minds 
and hearts on their only leisure-day. No man, however 
religious, can profitably spend his whole Sunday in religious 
observances. 


The Bishop of London (Dr. Temple), in addressing the 
Church Defence Association on Tuesday, went rather too far, 
we think, in representing the alliance between Church and 
State as wholly beneficial to both. We believe that the 
total balance of advantage is very much in favour of that 
alliance; but we cannot doubt that what the late Lord 
Houghton used to regard as the main advantage of that 
alliance,—namely, the cultivation of a certain worldliness of 
judgment in the authorities of the Church,—involves much 
more disadvantage than advantage, so far as it operates at all. 
To preach an unworldly religion, and then set before the 
English people accomplished and sometimes astute men of the 
world as the leading exponents of that religion, is not a policy 
which any real believer in Christianity can approve. We do 
not hold that even the Bishops of the present day are, on 
the whole, a worldly class, and we hope and believe that the 
greater number of the clergy are decidedly unworldly, and 
in the main spiritual-minded men. But we cannot doubt that 
the chief set-off against the enormous benefit of an Established 
Church, is the infiltration of a certain worldliness of temper 
into the bias of those who “ seem to be pillars.” 


Mr. Balfour has this week won a match at tennis against 
Mr. Morton, which is described in highly technical, and to 
outsiders very obscure language, by the reporters. It isa new 
thing for the First Lord of the Treasury and the Leader of 
the House of Commons to regale himself during a severe 
Parliamentary campaign in matches of this kind, and we 
trust that this victory may be an omen of his political 
triumph. We observe that in one of the games, Mr. Balfour, 
“after several good strokes off the tambour, caused deuce 
to be called;” and we should not wonder if he succeeds in 
making some of his political opponents indulge in the same 
fruitless invocation. 


The Dervishes of the Soudan are recovering from their 
torpor, and recently effected a daring raid on Serra, a village 
fifty miles within the Egyptian frontier. More than a hun- 
dred of them, well mounted on camels, entered the place on 
Thursday, and took the inhabitants entirely by surprise. 
They killed thirty-four persons, including three women. 
and rode back into the desert apparently unharmed, 
Such a raid is sure to be repeated, the Dervishes always 
hearing when a village is unprotected. It is said that 
the number of Egyptian cavalry is insufficient for the 
full protection of the frontier, and some apprehension is 
entertained that a powerful force may enter it from Dongola. 
The people seem entirely unable to protect themselves, and if 
the British were withdrawn, the Sondanese would probably 
penetrate to Cairo. Egypt always tempts them, and though 
the Egyptian Army is in excellent order, it could hardly be 
trusted, without European officers, against men who have on 
one occasion broken a British square. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 973. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DISSOLUTION CONJECTURES. 


R. BALFOUR’S answer on Tuesday as to the vote 

to be taken on account before Whitsuntide, is 
supposed to indicate a great deal more than it does indi- 
cate. Indeed, nothing is less likely than that the Govern- 
ment have as yet made up their minds as to the date of 
Dissolution. Why should they? The Small Holdings 
Bill has still to be reported to the House, and will 
certainly have one more night’s debate at least, before it is 
read a third time and passed. There are several other 
Bills of some practical importance, though no political 
significance, to be passed ; and it is still uncertain what the 
precise attitude of the Gladstonians and the Irish Party 
will be towards the Irish Local Government Bill, though, of 
course, it will be hostile. We are told that the Irish Party 
have no intention of prolonging unduly the debate on the 
second reading, and it is quite conceivable that neither 
they nor their Liberal allies will think obstruction their 
wisest policy, inasmuch as obstruction would probably 
hasten the Dissolution, and might well give the Govern- 
ment a good cry on which to dissolve. Now, it is not at 
all certain that either the Irish Party or the Gladstonians 
are anxious to precipitate a dissolution. The political 
tendency of the moment is not unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment; and it is barely possible that Irish politicians may 
see an advantage to be gained by the carrying of the 
Irish Local Government Bill, if it is carried against their 
protests, and can be treated as a gift-horse whose mouth 
it is not only perfectly legitimate, but even incumbent on 
them, to examine very narrowly. The Government, on the 
other hand, would probably be very glad to pass the Bill, 
if it can be passed without too much expenditure of time, 
both as completing their programme and also as being 
honestly desired by their Ulster allies. Now, as these 
aspects of the political problem are still quite unsettled, 
what possible reason can there be for announcing pre- 
cipitately intentions which ought as yet to be unformed, 
and which in all probability are unformed? It is 
childish to infer that because the vote on account asked 
for before Whitsuntide, will probably be for “a month or 
six weeks,” no further vote on account will be asked for 
after Whitsuntide for a longer period. Mr. Balfour in all 
probability has not made up his own mind what he will 
do. If he has made up his mind, he would certainly not 
make Mr. Labouchere his confidant; so that it seems to 
us idle to attach any political significance to his reply 
on Tuesday night. It would be as wise for a General 
to send notice to the enemy of an intended attack, as for 
Mr. Balfour to give Mr. Labouchere quite unnecessary 
information as to the date at which he must be ready to 
open his guns on the Administration. We shall have 
means before Whitsuntide of judging the situation better. 
We shall know then whether or not the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill could be passed without prolonging the Session 
to a preposterous length. We shall know whether the 
distaste for it in the Conservative ranks is as vehement as 
ever. We shall know, perhaps, whether the passing of the 
Small Holdings Bill has sensibly altered the attitude of 
the rural constituencies. We shall know, in short, whether, 
in the opinion of sensible men, with all the attainable data 
for judging before them, the present is a good opportunity 
for dissolving Parliament. If it is, we may be quite sure 
that the shortness of the period for which the first vote on 
account will be taken, will not prevent the Government 
from asking for another vote on account. If it is not, 
then we may be pretty sure that the Government will not 
commit the mistake of dissolving, if it could be plausibly 
urged that had they been really in earnest, they could 
have carried the measure by which their Irish programme 
would have been completed without obstruction and with- 
out cruelty to the House of Commons. It is true, of 
course, that the mere approach of the Dissolution has dis- 
organised the House of Commons so much, that no one 
will be sorry to see its last agonies cut short. Pwnch’s 
picture of the spectre of Dissolution brooding over the 
House, which Mr. Gladstone springs to meet with out- 
stretched arms, while shivering Members vainly ask them- 
selves whether they will survive its blighting spell, is not 
at all an exaggerated comment on the situation. Retiring 


manageable in all those matters in which 
that their constituents and their menty-ieadens Aan 
But though these considerations will have their wej co 
soon as there is no valid reason for postponing the den . 
Election further, they will not alter the determinate 
the Government to make the Session as fruitful ag i 
can in practical and popular legislation. They would nd 
very foolish if they did not. They would be very foolish 
if they were so impatient to put an end to suspense re 
hurry a popular judgment not yet ripe for decision, ¥ 

Nevertheless, as far as we can see at present, the pr 
babilities incline towards an early dissolution, a dissebalin . 
before harvest rather than after it. The issue must aie 
turn on the disposition shown towards the Irish Local 
Government Bill; and we do not entertain very much 
doubt that, what with the disinclination of the Conserva, 
tives to so premature a measure, and the no doubt partly 
simulated but also partly real disgust of the Anti-Parnellites 
there can be but very little excuse for demanding so preter. 
natural an exercise of Parliamentary patience as would be 
necessary to get all the clauses through Committee in an 
exhausted and irritable House of Commons. If the debate 
on the second reading proves, as we expect it to prove, that 
Ulster, and Ulster only, favours the passing of the Bill 
that the Gladstonians would be far too impatient and 
too angry to restrain their showers of stones, and the 
Irish Party both too independent of their poverty-stricken 
leaders and too anxious to be at each others’ throats, to 
obey any word of command, the Government will hard) 
prolong a scene which cannot redound to the credit of the 
Administration while it lasts, and cannot hold out much 
prospect of terminating in their victory. To push a Bill 
generally unpopular with the representatives themselves 
through the dreary and minute discussions of Committee. 
is a hard task even with a fresh Parliament and me 
positive democratic mandate behind it. But to push 
such a Bill through a fagged and anxious House, very 
uncertain whether the people themselves will endorse 
their work, is something very near an impossibility. And 
the moment the Government see that it is an impossibility, 
they will not, we should think, delay another moment in 
hurrying on the Dissolution. They will, then, wish to dissolve 
with the prestige of a popular Small Holdings Act fresh 
upon them, and not to wear out their followers and allies 
with needless hagglings in a worn-out assembly. Besides, 
it is never well to give the impression that they shrink 
from the verdict of the country. And that will be the 
impression if, after carrying the second reading of the Irish 
Local Government Bill against a hostile minority, they 
prolong a useless and hopeless wrangle with a kind of 
obstruction that must triumph in the end. When the 
main-spring is broken, the watch runs down. And the 
main-spring of this Parliament will be broken as soon 
as the second reading of the Irish Local Government. 
Bill has been carried by hesitating supporters, and the 
Small Holdings Act has received the Royal assent. 
The majority will then have fulfilled their pledges, so 
far as the people can judge; for to exhaust the petty 
controversies of the Committee stage of such a measure 
as the Irish Local Government Bill under the un- 
favourable conditions of languid support and malignant 
opposition, is not a sort of duty which the electors of 
this country would be likely to regard as the bounden 
obligation even of an overwhelming majority with the 
country at their back, and still less when there is so 
very much doubt whether, indeed, it will prove that the 
country is at their back. What, on the whole, is to be 
looked for, is an acceleration of the crisis, and no further 
retardations. Parliament will no doubt meet after Whit- 
suntide, but meet only to arrange measures for the pitched 
battle, and by the middle of July we shall expect to see the 
struggle beginning, if not at its height. Politicians on all 
sides will be muttering to themselves: ‘If ’twere done 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well it were done quickly.’ But 
all parties and factions will probably share the grave doubt 
as to whether it will be done when ’tis done, or not. 





“ONE VOTE, ONE VALUE.” 


'—- was little heart in that part of Wednesday’s 
debate which had to do with plural voting. The 
Gladstonian Party had intended to have a grand field-day 





Members throw off all sense of responsibility to their con- ] 
stituents, and Members who seek re-election become un- 





on the subject of “ One man, one vote,” and were prepared 
to make the country ring with the iniquities of the existing 
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+ which a man can be on more than one electoral 
-eister. As it turned out, however, all their strength and 
regis nit had to be devoted, not to attacking the electoral 
neralist, but to finding adequate reasons why Ireland 
should be allowed twenty and Wales three more Members, 
han their population rightfully allows them. _This enter- 
; hes and, as regards the Gladstonians, ignominious 
pre was produced by the clever way in which Mr. T. W. 
Russell capped Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Bill. The Home- 
ruler’s Bill proposed to allow but one vote to each man. 
To this proposal, Mr. Russell in effect replied :—‘ By all 
means do away with the pluralist voter; but if you 
abolish plurality in voting, do it thoroughly by enacting 
not only that one man shall have but one vote, but 
also, that one vote shall have one value. In other 
words, do not strain at the fact that a few electors 
at present have double qualifications, while at the 
same time you swallow the monstrous over-representa- 
tion of Ireland.’ It might have been expected that 
the Gladstonians would have met this issue fairly, and 
would have said :—‘ Of course we will agree to diminishing 
the representation of Ireland; we are as strong for ‘‘ One 
yote, one value,” as you are, and will most gladly accept 
it’ Strange as it may seem, however, the professed 
lovers of equal rights did not adopt this attitude. In- 
stead, they tried to make out that an arrangement 
under which Ireland, with about the same population 
as London, has some forty more Members, was the 
perfection of reason and justice. No wonder that, with 
propositions of this kind to make good, the Glad- 
stonians had very little heart for “One man, one vote,” 
and could only bring to its support a little visionary 
rhetoric. They dared not drive the main arguments home, 
for every time they did so, they found themselves making 
speeches for Mr. T. W. Russell’s amendment. 

It is worth while to note in detail one or two of the 
reasons given by the Gladstonians for supporting “ One 
man, one vote,” while opposing “One vote, one value.” 
Sir William Harcourt, 2s may be imagined, showed his 
splendid recklessness in turning nasty corners. After 
denouncing Mr. Russell’s proposal and Mr. Goschen’s 
defence of it, he went on:—‘ But the people of this 
country will see very clearly through all the subtleties of 
the right hon. gentleman, and they will not be deceived by 
the speech which we have heard from him this afternoon. 
They will not be induced to postpone an act of justice to 
the people of England, unless it is accompanied by a gross 
injustice to the people of Ireland.” This is a really de- 
lightful piece of logic. It is an act of injustice to Ireland 
to carry out the very principle which it is an act of justice 
to apply to England. “One man, one vote,” and “One 
vote, one value,” are in reality but different statements 
of the same principle. The principle is that, as far as 
possible, each citizen shall exercise through his vote the 
same amount of political power as his fellows,—no citizen, 
that is, in consequence of capricious arrangements, shall 
have more voting capacity than his neighbours. Now, in 
order to carry this principle into practical operation, two 
things are necessary. In the first place, no man must be 
allowed more than one vote; and next, no part of the 
community must be given a disproportionate share of 
the representation. In other words, the principle of 
electoral equality depends as much upon fairly distributed 
representation as upon “One man, one vote.” According 
to Sir William Harcourt, however, ‘‘One man, one vote,” 
is justice to England, and “ One vote, one value,” a “ gross 
injustice” to Ireland. What is the mental solvent which 
will reconcile propositions so apparently contradictory ? 
The only one we can find is this. ‘One man, one vote,” 
if carried out, would help the Gladstonians ; therefore it 
is justice. ‘One vote, one value,” if applied, would 
destroy all hope of a Gladstonian victory; therefore it is 
a gross injustice. That is, in our opinion, the only way of 
proving that the principle of equal electoral rights can be 
both just and unjust at the same time. Poor Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, by adopting a policy less boldly illogical, got into 
even greater difficulties. Sir William Harcourt dashes 
through reason with such an air that we can hardly withhold 
ourapplause. His more conscientious lieutenant wandered 
about in the logical Slough of Despond which surrounded 
the Gladstonians, with an abject helplessness which was de- 
plorable to witness. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre first urged that some 
of the English rural districts were as much over-represented 
as some of the Irish, and therefore, apparently, we were to 
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tolerate the over-representation of Ireland. Those who 
advocate “One vote, one value,” have, of course, an im- 
mediate answer to this. They are quite as willing to ap- 
ply it to England as to Ireland, and have no desire that 
London should suffer in order that rural constituencies 
should be unfairly favoured. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s next 
argument was even more astounding. It was that it 
would be “ shabby” to take away the extra Members from 
Ireland ; first, because the population of Ireland might in- 
crease—on that ground Mr. Shaw-Lefevre would have 
defended the retention of its Members by Old Sarum— 
and secondly, because during a portion of the last hundred 
years Ireland was under-represented. In other words, 
Mr. Shaw-Lefevre is of opinion that two wrongs, in 
Ireland at any rate, make a right. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
ended his speech by a general defence of the exist- 
ing system which forms a worthy corollary to his 
proposal. “ Personally,” he declared, “he should not be 
averse to a distribution of seats on a purely population 
basis ; but he did not believe that public opinion was ripe for 
such a scheme. It would interfere with many interests. 
It would necessitate the extinction of boroughs in the sense 
that their boundaries would no longer be the limits of the 
constituencies; and it would involve a transfer of Members 
from the rural districts to the populous districts. He did 
not see any such general concurrence of opinion as would 
make such a scheme possible.” We wonder how Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre would have characterised these arguments, 
had they been used by one of his opponents. Sir George 
Trevelyan, strangely enough, seemed unable on the present 
occasion to ignore his old Liberal principles completely 
enough to enable him to speak in favour of the continued 
over-representation of Ireland. He confined himself to 
“One man, one vote.” His chief argument—a very good 
one, we admit—was that the poor man is quite as much 
affected by the law as the rich, and therefore should have 
the same electoral privileges as the rich. Quite so; but 
then, the same may be said of the man living in England 
and the man living in Ireland. Let us make the necessary 
changes in Sir George Trevelyan’s argument, and see how 
itreads. Here are his words, with the substitution carried 
out :—‘ A man’s interest in what was passing in this House 
could not in any way be measured by the place of his resi- 
UN 6 css The Englishman had an equal capacity for 
good with the Irishman in giving a vote for a Member of 
Parliament.’ We might carry this game of substitution 
further, for every argument valid for “‘ One man, one vote,” 
is valid for ‘‘ One vote, one value.” We have done enough, 
however, to indicate a very good way of testing Gladstonian 
devotion to democratic principle. 

Before we close our remarks on this subject, we may note 
a point brought out by Mr. T. W. Russell which is often 
missed,—it is, that within Ireland the distribution of the 
representation is such as to produce a great deal of unfair- 
ness. In Ireland there exists an accidental, but none 
the less objectionable, gerrymandering in favour of the 
Nationalists. Here are the figures given by Mr. Russell. 
The three boroughs of Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry, with 
a collective electorate of 5,169, send three Members to the 
House ; whilst Belfast, with 35,000 electors, only sends four. 
Kerry, with 21,792 voters, and Antrim, with 36,712 each, 
send four Members to Parliament. Longford has two 
Members and 10,000 voters, and Londonderry has also 
only two Members, although it has 20,845 voters. Donegal 
has 28,149 voters, and Down 38,982, and they each send 
four Members to Parliament. In other words, we first 
give Ireland a commanding voice in Parliament, by reason 
of her over-representation, and we then take care that 
within Ireland the Separatist Party shall have far more 
than their fair share of that over-representation. Here is 
an excellent example of the trouble we have taken not to 
arrive at the real decision of the people on any great ques- 
tion. If the Gladstonians had been willing, the wrong 
might have been set right even at the eleventh hour. 
Since they were not willing to do this, however, they must 
expect that the fact of Ireland’s over-representation will 
not be forgotten in reckoning up the value of any Parlia- 
mentary majority they may obtain. Very possibly 
they will not obtain one at all; but should they do so, 
they will have to be reminded that carrying Home-rule by 
the over-representation of Southern Ireland cannot be 
reckoned as a popular victory. It will only be a victory 
for the principle of electoral inequality. 
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LORD SALISBURY AT HASTINGS. 


ORD SALISBURY will not expect Liberal Unionist 
support for his advice that England should take 

to the policy of imposing duties on the unimportant 
exports of those countries which exclude British manu- 
factures from their ports. We have always protested against 
that very short-sighted policy, and always shall, for it seems 
to us an exceedingly childish sort of impatience which would 
foster artificially the growth of either manufactures or 
agricultural products which cannot command the market by 
their own merits, but require Protection to hold their own 
against the competition of the foreigner. Lord Salisbury 
would protect the British farmer or manufacturer against 
foreign competition wherever the larger interests of the 
country do not require us to admit food and raw 
material free, and he would do so only that he might 
be able to offer an inducement to foreign countries 
to strike a bargain with us; to be willing, for in- 
stance, to lower or take off their duties on English 
manufactures, on condition that we lower or take 
off our duties on theirs. The Sussex hop-growers cheered 
this advice with the utmost enthusiasm, and raised the 
cry of “ Hops” as the first candidate for this kind of tenta- 
tive Protection. But they quite forgot Lord Salisbury’s 
purpose in proposing this kind of Protection. It was not 
that he might foster the preparation of English products 
which cannot successfully compete with foreign products 
of the same nature, but to have some quid pro quo where- 
with to purchase the consideration of other nations in the 
arrangement of their national tariffs. Now, how would 
the Sussex hop-growers be affected by Lord Salisbury’s 
policy, supposing his Chancellor of the Exchequer really 
put a duty on hops in the hope that thereby they might 
bring France and Germany to make terms with us for 
the abolition of that duty? Could it be anything 
but a misfortune to the Sussex hop-growers, if they 
had been encouraged by a duty on foreign hops to enlarge 
their hop-grounds and to increase the capital invested 
in them, and if then Lord Salisbury’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer took off the duty again in order to purchase a 
remission of duty by France and Germany on English 
manufactures? The final and fatal objection to this kind 
of tentative Protection imposed in order to have something 
to concede to the foreigner, is that, instead of benefiting 
the class which receives the apparent advantage of the tax, 
you do but injure, and greatly injure it, when to please other 
nations you undo what you did; while if you do not undo 
what you did, directly the opportunity for purchasing a 
concession arises, you are no better off than before, for you 
have nothing to give away in order to bring the foreigner 
to reason. Lord Salisbury would do well to consider this 
insuperable difficulty in his proposed system of Fair-trade. 
If he imposes duties which are eagerly welcomed by a weak 
and failing industry, he benefits that industry only so 
long as he perseveres in his impost, and injures it most 
seriously if he removes it for any equivalent concession 
from abroad. So that either he does not get what he 
wants,—namely, a consideration that he can give away 
at pleasure for an equivalent,—or, if he does, he gets it 
only at the cruel cost of inflicting a frightful injustice on the 
very people whom he had been pretending to benefit. Every 
Protective duty raises up a number of artificial interests 
which must be injured or annihilated by a withdrawal 
of the Protective policy, and that really renders it simply 
impossible to use the imposition of duties in the free-and- 
easy way which Lord Salisbury suggests, as a mere mode 
of bringing foreign States to reason. The Sussex hop- 
growers would not have cheered Lord Salisbury at all, if 
they had realised that what he was advocating was not the 
protection of hops for their own sake against foreign com- 
petition, but the imposition of a duty on hops which would 
mislead the growers into increasing the area of their culture, 
only in order that England might barter their interests 
away to France and Germany as their inducement to admit 
at lower rates some other English products. We can well 
imagine the dismay with which Mr. Goschen must have 
read this part of Lord Salisbury’s speech. If that is to be the 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s next Government, we fancy we 
may safely assure him that Mr. Goschen will not be his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It seems to us a great mis- 
fortune that Lord Salisbury should have been imprudent 
enough to make such a speech at the present moment, 
when we want to draw closer the alliance between the 
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Conservatives and Liberal Unionists, and not to relax it 


Of course we shall all do our best for the Goy. 
because we regard the Union as a practical on a 
urgent question, and do not regard Lord Salisby - 
counsel to the country as practical or urgent at all. B : 
we fear that this part of his speech will make man 2 
Liberal Unionist hesitate to give his vote for Lord Sali : 
bury, who would have given it without a question before 
reading his Hastings speech. ; 

For the rest, Lord Salisbury’s speech at Hastings wa 
as brilliant as it was sagacious. His comparison of the 
Gladstonian policy to the procedure in “ Alice in Wonder. 
land,” where the shriek comes before the prick of the needle, 
and the prick before the threading of the needle, was most 
happy. “We hear a great deal of taking the verdict of 
the country, but did you ever hear the verdict of the jur 
given when the counsel for the prosecution declined to cone 
word with respect to his own case? That is the case with 
which we have to deal. First there is the verdict, then the 
address of the counsel for the prosecution, and I Suppose 
that lastly there will be the summing-up of the Judge. It 
is more like a chapter out of ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ than 
a section of serious politics.” And it would be impossible 
to put the case against the supposed intention of Mr 
Gladstone to leave a certain number of Irish Members in 
the Parliament of Westminster while giving Ireland virtual 
independence of the British Legislature, better than by 
asking what Holland would have thought of being asked 
to seat a contingent of Belgians in the Dutch Parliament 
at the time when Holland and Belgium dissolved their 
connection. To seat Irishmen in the English Parliament 
to vote on all English measures, would be a gross parody 
on the meaning and purpose of representative institutions, 
Why are electors told off to select representatives at all? 
Of course, in order that they may echo the wishes, hopes, 
and fears of those who select them. But if they are ap. 
pointed by constituencies which do not suffer for their 
mistakes, and do not profit by their sagacity, no security 
is gained at all that their constituents will object to their 
making mistakes, or will praise them for their sagacity. 
And in that case, representative institutions would be the 
worst that any one could imagine. Better by far choose 
at random from a number of men with an established 
reputation for sobriety, justice, and shrewd judgment, 
than leave the selection to ignorant persons who have no 
sort of motive for choosing good men,—nay, who might 
very well have a motive for choosing bad men, since they 
might profit directly by a knavish policy directed to the 
end of bargaining with English Members for grants in 
aid to Ireland’s needs. Nothing more puerile, and even 
silly, can be imagined than the answer given,—that that is 
what Irish Members may often do now, when, for instance, 
they vote in Parliament on some London or Glasgow 
municipal Bill, in which, as Irishmen, their constituents are 
not interested. Those who are guilty of this reply, ignore 
this very essential difference, that though Irish consti- 
tuencies are not directly interested in the proper transac- 
tion of London or Glasgow municipal business, they are 
indirectly interested in it, since, if their Members transact 
it badly and corruptly, English Members have the power of 
retaliating in votes on Dublin or Cork municipal business, 
which would not be the case if Dublin and Cork municipal 
business were managed wholly in Ireland, while Irish 
Members exclusively were given power to meddle in local 
business which was not their own. No more degrading 
and mischievous course can well be imagined than the 
prostitution of the forms of representative institutions to 
nominate legislators whose masters would not only fail to 
suffer by their most flagrant blunders, but who might very 
well profit by their most corrupt actions. 

What Lord Salisbury said on the Ulster question was 
also most powerful. He not only pointed out that you 
might as well blame the sailor who calls out, “ Breakers 
ahead!” for the existence of those breakers, as blame 
the statesman who predicts mischief in Ulster for the 
mischief he foresees; but he quoted a passage from 
the speeches of one of the most prudent of states- 
men, the late Sir Robert Peel, anticipating what Lord 
Salisbury recently said, in language far stronger than 
any he had used, as regarded his predictions of coming 
evil in Ulster, if the Union were to be tampered with 
in any form. This part of his speech was, indeed, a 
perfect specimen of Lord Salisbury’s debating power. 
We heartily wish that his economical sagacity had been as 
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is political sagacity. If it had, he would 
on lage 8 the Fateh teens to stimulate special 
se by putting on Protective duties which would 
onl ruin those special interests if they were to be removed 
a A as soon as it could be made the interest of England 
‘ remove them, and which would be absolutely useless for 
the purpose of furnishing inducements to foreign nations 
to lighten their tariffs, if they were not to be increased or 
diminished as national self-interest prompted. 





THE FIGHT OVER THE FREEMAN. 


E have not the smallest delight in the incessant 
quarrels of the Irish Revolutionaries. As Unionists, 

we wish to see Ireland take a dignified and useful place in 
the counsels of the Empire, which she never can do while 
she is distracted by brawls among her politicians, as dis- 
creditable and vulgar as those which sometimes break out 
in an inferior English Vestry. The notion that Irish divi- 
sions benefit Great Britain is entirely unfounded. If there 
are eighty-six parties among the eighty-six anti-English 
Members, they will all agree in hatred to England; and 
tlie moment they find a leader competent to do her injury, 
they will rush into each other’s arms, vote like machines 
at his bidding, and declare, possibly with belief, that they 
have loved each other ever since the days of St. Patrick. 
Discipline an Irish mob, all intent on blackthorning one 
another, and find for them a trusted Colonel, and you have 
a fighting regiment, which will face anything except short 
rations, and obey in the actual field, if not in barracks, like 
aforlorn-hope. We had much rather the Revolutionary 
Party stood together like men of sense who could under- 
stand the real interests of both countries, and adhere to a 
compromise, if it came to a compromise, as, for example, 
Scotchmen or Canadians would adhere. At the same 
time, itis our duty as observers to record the fact that 
furious dissension has broken out in the Clerical section of 
the old Parnellite Party ; that the leaders are quarrelling 
d outrance and in public; and that the Catholic Church 
in Ireland, which really guides this party, apparently 
accepts Mr. Healy as the authorised exponent of its 
views, instead of Mr. Dillon. It is a very odd choice, 
betokening some want of grasp in Archbishop Walsh, for 
Mr. Healy, though by far the cleverest man in his party, 
stirs enemies into active rancour, is so little popular that he 
has in some towns to be protected from attack by the 
police, and has in him few of the visible qualities which 
the Irish people in all ages have demanded from their 
leader. They long instinctively for a Prince to guide 
them, rather than for a lawyer to invent able quibbles on 
their behalf. Clearly, however, Archbishop Walsh thinks 
otherwise, and has superseded Mr. Dillon by Mr. Healy. 
Throughout the extraordinary discussion as to the control 
of the party’s newspaper, the enlarged Freeman, which 
has been raging through the week, though it has ended 
in a temporary compromise, the actual force giving 
strength to its wielders has been the sheaf of proxies 
entrusted to Dr. Walsh. That sheaf gives him a 
majority of votes, and we presume, subject to any un- 
usual clauses in the partnership deed, gives him the legal 
control of the paper; and it is used to seat Mr. Healy in 
the directorship, and against Mr. Dillon. In other words, 
Mr. Dillon is dismissed from the leadership of the larger 
fraction of the Parnellite Party, and must, we should 
imagine, withdraw from his prominent position in Irish 
politics. As Mr. Dillon was only the other day the hope of the 
Clericals, and was talking like a future dictator who would 
one day punish opponents, and was railed at by the Jacobin 
leaders as a mere mouthpiece of the priesthood, that is a 
remarkable change, and shows that events are moving fast 
in Dublin. There is no guillotine in Ireland, because of that 
dreadful Parliament in Westminster ; but the Revolution 
is eating its children, as it did in France, rather rapidly. 
They are not decapitated, but they cease to be leaders with 
aspeed that is a little bewildering. A few days ago it 
was Mr. Parnell who was accepted as fugleman of the 
revolt; then it was Mr. McCarthy; again it was Mr. W. 
O’Brien; yesterday it was Mr. Dillon; and now, if the 
visible evidence may be trusted, it is Mr. Healy. To- 
morrow, perhaps, it will be somebody else, as yet unknown 
to fame; and then, if the parallel is to hold good, a 
Napoleon will arrive who will make Jacobinism, up toa 
point, exceedingly real, but shell Jacobins without much 
distinction, and with no pity. It is to historians a most 





interesting drama, more especially as, though they are sure 
of a tragedy of some kind, the deus ex machind, the man 
to be evolved by the ballot-box, is not yet in possession of 
the stage, and nobody has the least foresight as to what 
the fifth act will be like. Perhaps it will resemble the 
fifth act of Hamlet, in which the principal actors all die, 
Horatio (Mr. Balfour?) pronounces the final éloge, and 
Fortinbras, an obvious pseudonym for John Bull, is left 
the ultimate heir. 

We have said that Mr. Healy is to be leader “if 
visible evidence is to be trusted ;” but the nature of that 
visible evidence is a little curious. Throughout the 
row—we use the word with reluctance, but we suppose 
even an Archbishop would concede that there is no other 
so truly descriptive—it was assumed on both sides that the 
control of the Freeman involved the control of the Home- 
rule Party, surely a rather precarious foothold even for 
an Irish leader to stand on. Shares in all speculations 
change hands when the speculations succeed, and a move- 
ment entirely disconnected from politics might throw a 
majority of the Freeman’s shares into hands less friendly 
to Mr. Healy or devoted to Dr. Walsh. Or even suppose, 
for such things have happened, that a necessary editor 
took a line contrary to both, not opposing but ignoring 
them, what would happen then? It is impossible to con- 
jecture, and happily it is not necessary to decide, for the 
dilemma is based upon a pure assumption. There is 
nothing in Irish democracy to differentiate it from other 
democracies, and the influence of newspapers in a democracy 
is much less than journalists believe. The voters read 
them, not to acquire opinions, but to see their own 
opinions well defended in print. The whole Liberal Press 
might assail Mr. Gladstone to-morrow, and if he had done 
nothing they would not cost him a vote ; while newspaper 
opinion will neither check nor facilitate the Eight-Hours 
Bill by a single minute. How many newspapers are in 
favour of continuing the Durham strike? and yet the 
strike goes on. Of course it may be given to a journalist, 
as to an orator, to have persuasive words at command ; but 
even then, and that seldom happens, he is only one strong 
voice among many strong voices, and being irresponsible, 
can never exercise the full influence of a leader. He may 
state the actual leader’s opinions? Certainly, but the 
leader can do it much better himself, and any other 
journal anxious for circulation can report. The Terrorist 
journals of Paris were still in full blast when the people 
willed that Terrorism should cease ; and both Mr. Gladstone 
and Lord Salisbury have borne rule in spite of the most 
acrid journalistic criticism. The splits in the Irish Home- 
rule Party will not disappear because one of the factions 
can control the paper most widely read; and Teague, all 
hot from the study of the Freeman, will belabour Mr. Healy 
with as deadly a purpose as if he read nothing but the 
Dublin Evening Mail. Newspapers in our day are sounding- 
boards only, and their function is to lend sonorousness to the 
voices of those who really lead, a useful function no doubt, 
but one with which the congregation can without difficulty 
dispense. Certainly no sounding-board can make an 
Evangelical congregation listen to Ritualist addresses with 
either enthusiasm or conviction of their truth. The 
Freeman might be read in every household in Ireland, 
and the followers of Mr. Redmond nevertheless carry all 
elections. If it were not so, party differences would be 
susceptible of a simple solution; and a syndicate of 
millionaires, by purchasing all papers, might settle all 
Labour questions according to capitalist views. The 
voters are reigning, not the journalists, though, as the 
voters are dumb, their decision is heard only when the 
ballots are thrown. 

Some of our contemporaries, we see, are greatly scandal- 
ised at the violence of the language employed in the dis- 
pute on the management of the Freeman ; but they are a 
little hypercritical. Expressions quite as bitter and brutal 
are used in English Vestries, and at meetings of English 
shareholders who are discontented, the only difference 
being that in England only provincial newspapers report 
outrageous scenes. Angry men swear in all countries, and 
it is the Irish method of swearing, as it is the Oriental, to 
make bitter personal charges, which may or may not 
be intended to be regarded as true. What is to us 
surprising is not that, but the extraordinary bitterness 
below it, which makes Irishmen so often indifferent 
not only to the want of dignity involved in such 
scenes, but to the injury done by them to the cause. 
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Every one of the men engaged in the contest as to the 
control of the Freeman, professes to be devoted to one of 
the greatest of causes, the independence of an ancient 
people, and we see no reason to suppose that any one of 
them is on that subject playing a part. The Irish masses, 
as we believe, want the land, and not Home-rule; but 
their leaders, we do not doubt, are more anxious for the 
latter object, which in itself, as we say, must be reckoned 
to be a noble one. Then why cannot they pull at the rope 
together, and if they must curse at each other, curse 
below their breath ? Nobody can make a ship move, or a 
Car of Juggernaut, whichever it is, by letting go of the 
cable in order to gesticulate. What on earth does Smith’s 
character matter to Brown, if both are intent on the wind- 
lass, and both keep the handspikes moving together ? 
Irishmen entirely acknowledge that, the moment they are 
under discipline, and push then with a strength and a 
will which cannot be exceeded ; but the moment discipline 
is relaxed, the moment a man ceases to govern them, they 
not only go to pieces as a company, but shake their fists 
at each other. Why, when the battle has hardly begun ? 
We have no intention of abusing them in saying this, for 
precisely the same thing used to occur among Napoleon’s 
Marshals whenever he was absent, and the Marshals under 
him were formidable fighters; but we should like to know 
the cause of a defect which is to Englishmen a _never- 
ceasing source of amused wonder. We suppose the true 
cause, alike in France and in Ireland, is a predominance 
of personal vanity, an overweening appreciation of indi- 
vidual claims; but if that is the explanation, why does 
the vanity disappear in the presence of a chief? If Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Healy, in presence of Mr. Parnell, were 
always praising one another, why can they not pursue 
that laudable and useful practice in the presence of their 
“Cause”? Mr. Parnell could punish, says a cynic, and 
the Cause cannot ; but we are not quite sure of that. 





M. TRICOUPI’S POSITION. 


t i is quite possible that the Greek elections, which ended 
on Sunday in a crushing victory for M. Tricoupi, 
have saved Europe from a serious danger. His opponent, 
M. Delyannis, had become wild with ambition and dis- 
appointment, had declared himself against the Throne in 
terms which, had he succeeded, would have compelled the 
King to abdicate, and the abdication would have left the 
Premier either master of the State, or the leading figure ina 
revolution. In either capacity he must have pronounced for 
war against Turkey, with Russia for his avowed or secret 
ally ; and such a war once commenced, would speedily have 
drawn in all the Powers of Europe. Turkey, it is true, 
could beat Greece, unless the Greek Fleet secured at once 
such victories as even Greeks do not hope for, victories 
which would enable her to shell Constantinople itself; 
but Turkey would not have been permitted to use her 
superior strength. The Czar could not have permitted 
Orthodox Greek Christians to be reconquered by 
Mussulmans, and ‘the moment he moved in arms to 
prevent such a catastrophe, all Europe would have 
been disturbed, and the Great War would have been 
or at all events have seemed to be, immediately at 
hand. With his finances gone to pieces, with his people 
worked up to wild enthusiasm, and with the restraining 
influence of the Monarchy entirely broken down, it is 
difficult even to think of any other course open to M. 
Delyannis; and to have taken this would have been to offer 
every opportunity and every provocation for the long- 
expected struggle. As English statesmen hold that in the 
present situation of Europe every year of peace is a 
year “io the good,” a year allowing at least a pos- 
sibility of a peaceful arrangement, they will consider M. 
Tricoupi’s complete victory, as the Stock Exchange does, 
as a great and unexpected mercy. It not only disposes 
of M. Delyannis, but it shows that the Greek people is, 
in the long run, amenable to common-sense, and is not dis- 
posed to push its rulers at any hazard into a policy of wild 
adventure. However deep its devotion to the Great Idea, 
it will wait, as everybody else is doing, and prefers while 
it is waiting that the organisation of the Kingdom should 
remain intact, that its debts should be honestly paid, and 
that its ruler should be a man who, if he is something of 
an agitator and something of a fanatic, is a statesman 
besides. That is a sensible policy, and as any desperado 
with control of a State can at this moment set Europe on 








fire, the fact that Greece is not to be governed by af 

brand reassures every Government, and specially th os 
which feel keenly, as the Government of Great ‘Britein 
does, that their first interest is peace. ry 

M. Tricoupi’s victory is a most fortunate i 
interest of peace; bur it would be a rose a ae 
therefore that M. Tricoupi is a peaceful politician. He j 
nothing of the kind. He acquired the affection of his 
countrymen by his known desire that Greece should be 
ready, when the Great War broke out, to take advanta a 
her opportunities; he has steadily declared that Gree 
Irredenta must be set free; and he has in his own wie 
scheme by which this end may possibly be accomplished, 
He believes that, while Greece can never cope with Turkey 
by land, she can defeat her by sea, and in so defeating her 
render Constantinople itself open to attack; and durinc 
his years of power, he so strengthened the Greek Fleet 
that it would, as against Turkey, be an effective 
weapon of war. He longs, like every other Greek 
in the world, to enfranchise Epirus, Macedonia, ang 
the islands from their “barbarian” rulers, and durin 
this very election he has made speeches which his 
countrymen rightly interpret as pledges that he will un. 
remittingly seek this end. The difference between him 
and his rival is that, with all his enthusiasm and all his 
recklessness as to means—some of M. Tricoupi’s tentative 
proposals to foreign Courts while he was out of power 
have certainly not been distinguished for over-scrupulous. 
ness—he is essentially a sensible man, who prefers the 
example of Cavour to that of Garibaldi, who knows 
that to carry out her plans, Greece must be strong 
and patient, and who is satisfied that to be strong, 
Greece must not only be solvent, but in financial 
good repute. He will neither sell nor weaken her 
Fleet, but with that exception he will reduce all useless 
expenditure, will lay on, if necessary, fresh taxes, and 
will anxiously maintain that solvency and that good faith 
without which, in the hour of conflict, Greece will be left 
to find munitions for her reserve army, and stores for her 
mobilised fleet, without a shilling to pay for either. 
M. Tricoupi knows too much of war to believe that in our 
day enthusiasm can supply the place of magazine-rifles, or 
that a man-of-war is a grand weapon though it has not a 
small arsenal on board. He will not give up the idea of 
war, but he will wait, as Cavour did, the fitting oppor- 
tunity, and meanwhile will govern his little Kingdom as 
strongly and as quietly as circumstances and the place- 
hunters of his Parliament will allow. He will have 
the full support of the King; he will be sheltered by the 
Triple Alliance, which of all things dreads local and pre- 
mature explosions; and he will be favoured by the 
sympathy of every Greek everywhere who understands the 
situation, and of a majority among those voters who are 
not seeking office for their sons. He ought under those 
circumstances to succeed, and probably will, for he has 
another advantage yet which we have not recorded. He 
has no rival in Greece who could take his place, or who 
could energetically seek the realisation of Greek hopes 
without setting out on the instant on a policy of adventure. 
M. Tricoupi will voluntarily declare no war until he, and 
others, are ready. 

Englishmen will think that this is a half-hearted 
politician, and that a statesman who sought peace as 
an end would be a wiser Minister than M. Tricoupi, 
who only tolerates it as a temporary means. Those who 
think so, however, though they would usually be right, 
hardly comprehend the whole of the situation. They do 
not realise what the Turkish Government is, or compre- 
hend how impossible it is for a race like the Greek to bear 
with its rule over their kinsmen, friends, and comrades in 
religious feeling. If Englishmen dwelt in Macedonia, 
Epirus, or the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, we 
should be shelling Constantinople in six weeks, and 
inability to act does not diminish but increase the irrita- 
tion of a superior race conquered by brute-force. It is this 
feeling, compassion for kinsfolk, which keeps up the flame of 
patriotism in Greece, and it is aided by two other feelings, 
—one, a dreamy desire to revive the traditional position of 
Greeks in the Eastern Empire, which is not very wise, and 
with which Englishmen do not sympathise—they hardly 
realise, indeed, that the Eastern Empire was Greek, and 
lasted a thousand years—and the other, a most sober 
and practical bit of financial calculation. Greece wants 
more territory in order to exist. It is hardly possible in 
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our day for a small State to bear the expenditure entailed 
by living in a civilised way, with complete order, civilised 
roads, free education, benevolent institutions, and all the 
yest of modern “ necessary” machinery. The Kingdom of 
Naples, under the old régime, never attempted to do it; 
the Kingdom of Portugal is conspicuously failing under 
the effort; and though Holland, Belgium, and Sweden 
succeed, it is by virtue of very special conditions. Sweden 
can only be attacked by one Power, which would find 
attack very inconvenient; Belgium is a gigantic factory 
under the protection of international law; and Holland 
lives upon a huge mass of accumulated wealth, which her 
citizens take care of as if they were all born bankers. 
Greece has no accumulated wealth, for the Turks in their 
centuries of domination cleaned her out ; her trade is still 
a limited one, being almost confined to a few products of 
her soil; and her people, to tell the whole truth, are 
hardly prepared for searching, direct taxation. Under 
these circumstances, she has to remain the centre of all 
Greek life, to try to regain all Greek territory, and to 
show herself worthy at least of the hopes of all who 
speak Greek. Greece is scarcely Piedmont at any time, or 
the Greeks Piedmontese, who, whether in uniform or out 
of it, had been drilled into the spirit of an army; she has 
as yet no Cavour—for M. Tricoupi, though a statesman 
with intelligence and will, is not of that rank—and she has 
no House of Savoy forced for a thousand years to live as 
if every moment might be the last. For a sufficient 
Treasury, for an adequate army of defence, for an effective 
fleet, she needs more provinces, and as her people see this 
as clearly as her rulers, the popular statesman, the only 
popular statesman, is the man who will bring them. It 
speaks volumes for Greek insight and practicalness, that 
in a dangerous crisis the people have decided to prefer the 
man who will wait to the man who thought, in a day of 
arms of precision, that a stampede might carry all before 
it. Englishmen are very apt to taunt individual Greeks 
with too much canniness, and certainly simplicity of 
character is not their strong point; but this time their 
canniness has saved Greece from extremity of danger, and 
Europe from what might easily have been a great mis- 
fortune. 


THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND THE TRADE- 
UNIONS. 


[ the debateable land which separates ethics from 
political economy, there is no more difficult question 
than the limits of the obligation of paying a fair wage. 
The recognition that there is such an obligation has 
become very much more general of late years,—partly, 
perhaps, from the fact that the difficulty of assessing it has 
hitherto deprived this recognition of much of its value. It 
is safe to preach a duty so long as no one is able to say 
what constitutes a due discharge of it. But the victory of 
the Labour party in the London County Council has given 
the subject a new prominence. Mr. Burns has no doubt 
what ought to be done, and no doubt what is the proper 
way of doing it. The motion he has brought forward in 
the Council assumes that the proper persons to determine 
what is a fair wage are the workmen employed. There is 
to be no arbitration, and no appeal. All contractors em- 
ployed by the County Council are to be compelled to sign 
a declaration that they pay the wages, work the hours, and 
observe the conditions recognised by the London Trade- 
Unions. These wages and hours are to be inserted in a 
schedule, and any failure to pay and observe them is to 
be treated as & breach of contract. In « large number of 
cases, this motion, supposing it to be carried, will have no 
appreciable effect. It will simply make that law which is 
now practice. The ordinary wage of a workman is 
the wage which his Union directs him to ask, and 
what he asks he has. But in exceptional cases it will 
have very great effect. It practically closes the free- 
labour market against contractors employed by the 
London County Council. In the absence of such a pro- 
vision as Mr. Burns wishes to see adopted, a contractor 
might say :—‘ I consider the wages asked by the Unions un- 
reasonable, and by the help of a good number of non- 
unionist labourers, I hope to resist paying them. I am 
quite willing to insert in the contract what wages I pay, 
and to leave it to the Council to say whether they are 
fair. But I refuse to allow a Trade-Union to fix 
wages at an exorbitant figure, when there are abundance 
of men outside willing to do the same work at a 








lower figure.’ Mr. Burns would have nothing to say to a 
contractor of this type. He might be paying his men £3 
a week, but if the unionists were asking £3 3s., the Council 
would have to reject his tender. We know what would be 
thought ofan individual employer who voluntarily submitted 
to such a regulation as this,—of an employer, that is, who 
surrendered bimself into the hands of his workmen, and 
left it to them to say what wages he should give them. 
We should look for his speedy appearance in the 
list of bankrupts, and feel no great compassion for 
him when we read his name there. The London 
County Council, of course, runs no such risk as this. 
It may have to pay more for the work it wants done, because, 
as the contractor must in all cases pay his men at Union 
rates, he must guard himself, when fixing his prices, 
against the contingency of these rates being or becoming 
exorbitant. But to the London County Council, additional 
outlay is a matter of little moment. It has an inex- 
haustible fund to draw upon in the rates. The London 
ratepayer, however, may be pardoned if this prospect fills 
him with alarm, and if, after the experience of the last 
County Council election, he feels a well-grounded distrust 
of his own ability to resist the new imposts which this 
new source of expenditure may necessitate. Nothing, 
indeed, could be more straightforward than the language of 
some of the speakers in Tuesday’s debate. The majority of 
the Council, said Mr. Steadman, owe their seats to the 
Labour vote, and it is part of the consideration-money that 
they shall support all measures which the Labour party 
favours. And Mr. Saunders ingenuously admitted that 
his object in voting for the motion was to help on a general 
rise of wages throughout the country. In view of these 
statements, we ought perhaps to be astonished at Mr. 
Burns’s moderation. Why has he not proposed that all 
contractors shall be compelled to sign a declaration that 
they will pay double the Trade-Union rate of wages? The 
gratitude of the members of the County Council to the 
Labour party would thus be shown in a far more con- 
spicuous fashion than by Mr. Burns’s half-hearted motion, 
and the process of raising wages would go on much more 
briskly. 

The division on Tuesday was on an amendment to refer 
the whole question to a special committee, which was 
rejected by 55 votes to 52. The Labour party in the Council 
think that the time for inquiry has passed, and that 
time for action has come. Next week, a decision will be 
taken on another aspect of the question. The Council 
does not, or need not, give all its work to London con- 
tractors. There are some things that can be done equally 
well by country workmen ; and if so, they can usually be 
done more cheaply. Mr. Costelloe proposes to meet this 
contingency by making the rate of wages recognised by 
the local Trade-Union the standard which all contractors 
are to follow. The principle of this amendment is 
identical with that of Mr. Burns’s motion. The workmen 
are equally left to fix their own pay without arbitration, 
and without appeal. Nor can we believe that it will make 
much difference to the ratepayer which of the two is 
adepted. The influence of the London Labour party 
will probably be strong enough to ensure that the 
Council will always employ London contractors, if the only 
reason for giving the preference to country contractors is 
that the wages paid by them are lower. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that, of the two, the London Unions are 
more likely to. be reasonable than those in the country, and 
that if the Council were habitually to give their work to 
country contractors, the country Unions would take advan- 
tage of this practice to bring the wages up to the London 
scale. In doing this, they would certainly have the approval 
of Mr. Burns. He is far from being satisfied with the 
Unions as they are. In nine cases out of ten, he thinks, 
they are too moderate, too reactionary, too much inclined 
to compromise and agree with the masters. If this is the 
impression made on Mr. Burns’s mind by such incidents as 
the Durham strike, it is quite a concession that he should 
be willing to leave the regulation of wages in the hands of 
an authority which always errs on the side of conciliation. 
Our difficulty in the matter is that we cannot recognise 
the Unions as we know them in Mr. Burns’s picture. We 
have never disputed the justice of the claim they make to 
put up the rate of wages to the highest point which em- 
ployers can afford to pay. In that higgling of the market 
which at present seems the only process by which this 
point can be ascertained, the Unions are an indispensable 
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factor. But the employers are an equally indispensable 
factor; and it is not consistent with this view that they 
should lay down their arms and invite the Unions to 
declare what profit they ought to be content with, and 
what wages they can pay and yet make that profit. 
Workmen and employers are alike necessary to the solu- 
tion of the wages equation, and it is not to the ultimate 
interest of the workmen that this should be forgotten. 
But if the London County Council act as Mr. Burns asks 
them to act, it will be forgotten. The Council is already 
a large employer of labour, and it is likely in the future to 
be a larger employer still. Yet, if Mr. Burns’s motion is 
carried—or Mr. Costelloe’s amendment either, for the 
matter of that—the Council, in its character of employer, 
will renounce all right to have a voice in fixing the 
rate of wages. Moreover, it will make this renunciation 
without fear of consequences. Other employers are kept 
straight by the knowledge that if they concede too much, 
they will be ruined; the County Council will know that 
the worst that can befall them is having to levy a larger 
rate. This cheerful acceptance of any terms that the 
Unions may think fit to demand, will naturally encourage 
the Unions to ask more than they would otherwise think 
wise. To have one large employer always willing to pay 
any wages that may be asked, must for a time make the 
position of other employers materially weaker. It cannot, 
indeed, influence the ultimate course of events, because 
individual employers will not, in the long-run, con- 
sent to work at a loss because a corporate employer 
who has no personal interest in the matter, does 
so with a light heart. But for a time, the existence 
of a corporate employer who is thus minded will 
prevent wages from finding their natural level, and 
so injure, not employers only, but that very Labour 
party at whose bidding the London County Council will 
have acted. The regular action of a clock is not promoted 
by relieving the pendulum of the check supplied by the 
weights, and the interests of the wage-receiver will not in 
the end be consulted by depriving the wage-payer of a 
voice in the determination of the sum he ought to pay. 








THE LOVE OF IMPRESSING OTHERS. 
A RS. HUMPHRY WARD, in the preface to her popular 

edition of “ David Grieve,” maintains very rightly and 
reasonably that novelists may use any kind of interest,— 
be it theological or speculative, or however indirectly con- 
nected with the affections and hopes and passions which 
chiefly determine the destiny of human beings,—which they 
can so effectually interweave with their story, as to elicit a 
hearty response from the great majority of their readers. And 
then she goes on :—* Ah, that response—how dear it is to us! 
Now, as I am about to launch this second book into that 
wider public beyond the circulating libraries to which the 
ultimate appeal lies, as I launched ‘ Robert Elsmere’ four 
years ago, my mind passes back over these years,—over 
their hopes and emotions and surprises, their delights and 
their toils. I think of the many thousand persons to whom in 
that space of time I have become known,—of whom in the 
pauses of work I inevitably think with alternate yearning 
and dread. I remember that wave of sympathy which lifted 
‘Robert Elsmere ;’ I feel it still swelling about me, waiting I 
trust for this new book, to carry it also into prosperous seas. 
I should be ungrateful indeed, were I to show much soreness 
under criticism, however hostile, however, as I think, unjust. 
For the world to which they were addressed has sent out kind 
and welcoming hands to these books of mine; I have in my 
ears the sound of words which may well stir and quicken and 
encourage; and in my heart, the longing to keep the sympathy 
gained, and the ambition to deserve it more and more.” We 
entertain considerable doubt whether “David Grieve” will 
reach the same kind of public as “ Robert Elsmere,” for its 
main interests, though quite as strong, perhaps stronger, are 
not really of the same type as the main interests of “ Robert 
Elsmere,” and in the later book, the theological interests 
are rather artificially and ineffectually grafted upon the 
story. But, be that as it may, Mrs. Humphry Ward in 
this frank and wistful conclusion of her new preface, has, 
we think, put her finger on the passion which for the most 
part is confounded with the desire for fame. It is not in 
a great many cases the desire for fame at all,—in other 
words, it is not the desire for a perpetuated name, and 





lS 
a name perpetuated by the admiration of the world; i 
is a desire for evidence that the writer has reacheq and 
deeply affected the hearts of others. We believe that this desire 
would be gratified, and perhaps almost as much grati. 
fied, if the name of the author remained really unknown 
always supposing that he could obtain the same evidence 
of his success in touching the hearts of a large public 
as it is by the achievement of great popular renown, No 
doubt there is often a positive thirst for personal renown: 
and when that is so, we suppose Mr. Marion Crawford would 
be right in naming the passion as simple vanity. But ina ye 
great number of cases it is not so. We are persuaded that 
Sir Walter Scott profoundly enjoyed the evidence that his 
stories had stirred the hearts of multitudes long before he wag 
even by rumour identified with the author of “ Waverley,” and 
enjoyed it not at all less,—perhaps even somewhat more, 
than he enjoyed the popularity of his later and confesgeq 
romances. What he enjoyed was, as Mrs. Humphry Ward says, 
the “ response,” the moving of the waters under the magic of his 
spell, not the renown, not the personal weight and popularity, 
Or to put the case in a different way. Suppose that a writer like 
Voltaire or Rousseau, who felt that he had the key to the minds 
or hearts of hiscountrymen, were offered the choice between 
writing something which should cause their minds and hearts to 
follow his, as, in Emerson’s phrase, “ the heaped waves of the 
Atlantic follow the moon,” and writing something which 
should be intrinsically nobler, higher, more perfect, than his 
countrymen could understand or appreciate, and which would 
therefore be still-born as regards eliciting a “ response,” though 
far more worthy to live than anything that could elicit a 
popular response, is it not almost certain that he would have 
preferred the lesser achievement to the greater, the calling-outa 
living passion of gratulation in the hearts of his countrymen, 
to the barren honour, as he would think it, of failing to 
do so only because he had conceived what was of a higher 
order of imaginative power than anything which his country. 
men could appreciate and enjoy? To strike a chord which 
vibrates through a host of living minds, even if those who 
answer to it cannot recognise the hand that struck it, is an 
intoxicating delight. To strike a chord which fails to vibrate 
only because the note is too deep or too lofty to achieve this 
resonance in living minds, would be a feat appealing to the 
ambition rather of an angel than of a man. It is the sudden 
echo which fills the man’s heart with triumph, not the tone 
that thins off and dies away in the solitary distance, even 
though the sweetness and purity of that tone be of a far more 
exalted character. 

Men talk, and talk truly, of the emptiness of fame, as a 
bubble which just glitters for a few days or months, and 
then bursts, leaving nothing behind it but a hungry gaze on 
the spot where it disappeared. And no doubt when the 
“response ” is over, when the echo of eager sympathy 
dies away, there is a sense of living death in the mind of 
him who had once evoked this thrill of nervous exaltation 
in others, and can evoke it no longer, a sense which is 
nearer to the consciousness of death than any other experience 
of living man. When Sir Walter Scott was writing the 
two stories in which he detected, by the blank looks of James 
Ballantyne, that his genius had vanished, that the great 
magician’s wand was broken, that genius gave a last flicker as 
he noted down the melancholy lines in which he bewailed the 
winter of his discontent. He went, we are told, to the window, 
and gazing at the heavy sky and thick-falling snow, composed 
the fine motto for one of the chapters of “Count Robert of 
Paris :”— 

«The storm increases,—’tis no sunny shower 

Fostered in the moist breast of March or April, 

Or such as parchéd summer cools his lip with. 

Heaven's windows are flung wide ; the inmost deeps 

Call in hoarse greeting one upon another ; 

On comes the flood in all its foaming horrors, 

And where’s the dike shall stop it ?” 
There one sees what the feelings of genius are when the chord 
which used to vibrate so triumphantly is struck and no 
resonance, no response, only dead silence, follows. It is not 
sorrow for departed fame, for probably Scott’s fame was 
never greater than it was after the power to command fame 
had vanished. Yet we suspect that he would willingly have 
exchanged all his fame for “ one crowded hour of glorious life,” 
such as those of which he had had so ample an experience. It 
is not,as Mr. Marion Crawford thinks, vanity which pervades 
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the world of genius, though vanity has its full share of that 
world. Still, the vanity which delights in homage and notoriety, 
ig nothing when compared with that exalted joy in com- 
manding the springs of human sympathy which is often quite as 
vivid where there is no deference, no conscious homage, as 
where it abounds, and which often fades away in dull despair 
long before the homage is withdrawn. 

And it is not only genius which learns to take an over- 

owering delight in this sort of “response.” Mere beauty, 
and even the power to fascinate, in a lesser sphere, evince just 
the same sort of passionate delight in touching the springs of 
human emotion. The triumphs of beauty and of social 
charm are, of course, much more nearly related to the passion 
of vanity, than the triumphs of genius, for in the latter case the 
power of moving men may be sharply severed from 
the fame and popularity which that power can bestow; 
while in the former case it cannot, and no man or woman 
who has been accustomed to exercise this power, can 
distinguish clearly between the delight of controlling the 
springs of human emotion, and the delight of the personal 
recognition which results from commanding them. But 
itis certain that even in the sway which beauty or social 
charm and vivacity exert over men, there is a joy quite distinct 
from that of mere delight in homage,—namely, delight in the 
almost spiritual power to awaken the thrill which brings the 
homage. It is not the bouquets and the presents and the social 
competition for their company which delight popular actors, 
half so much as the consciousness that they can touch springs 
inthe heart of their audience which respond in the wish to 
overload them with these external signs of gratitude. Itis not 
the consideration which the orator enjoys, half so much 
as the eager silence which greets his rising, and the sob of 
relief in which the strained feelings of his hearers ex- 
press themselves, when he reaches his climax. No doubt, 
neither actor nor orator could exert his full powers 
without evidence of this “response;” for without the 
evidence of it, he would feel that he had failed, that he had 
not touched the springs he wished to touch. But it is 
not the cheering for its own sake that delights him; it 
is the certainty of the response. So, too, brilliant and 
beautiful women, like Madame Récamier, for example, 
cannot be satisfied without seeing clearly the signs of their 
power over the hearts of those whom they count amongst their 
admirers ; for without eliciting these signs of fascination, they 
would think their social power dead. Still, even in this case 
it is not at all, we believe, mere vanity which stirs them. It 
is the delight of exerting a kind of spell which they 
themselves only half understand, but which conveys to them 
something of the sense of an almost supernatural sway. 

We doubt, however, whether those who wield, and 
delight in wielding, this wonderful power, fully realise 
that it is not usually one which appeals solely to the 
higher elements of human nature. Voltaire could never 
have moved Paris as he did, if he had not possessed in 
a much larger proportion than ordinary French genius could 
boast of, the cynical wit in which Paris so much delighted. 
Rousseau could never have moved France as he did, 
had he not embodied the sickly and effeminate senti- 
mentalism of contemporary French idealism in all his 
greater works. Victor Hugo could never have moved Europe 
as he did, if he had not incarnated the hysterical excitability 
of his age as well as its tender humanity. Byron could never 
have won his fame, had he not poured much of his selfish 
egotism into “Childe Harold,” and much of his scoffing 
profligacy into “Don Juan.” And though many of our greatest 
writers have but little or no cause for self-reproach of this 
kind, yet even the best of them have reason to fear that their 
fame is partly due to their sympathy not only with the higher, 
but also with the lower elements in the character of the Zeit- 
geist. Even the popularity of “ Robert Elsmere” was, we 
think, in part due to the craving of the world for a religion 
which would stimulate its hopes without subduing its self-will, 
-—a religion which was too vague to fetter its liberty, while 
vivid enough to raise its pulses and brighten its dreams. 








“VITALINE.” 
HE murder of General Gresser, Governor of St. Peters- 
burg, if it was a murder, is a most important event; 
but poisoning is not yet proved, and so far, the interest of 
the affair consists in the light it throws on the mental position 








of the upper classes in that capital. They seem to be infected 
with the passion of credulity which manifested itself in the 
upper classes of Paris just before the Revolution. According 
to the story circulated throughout Europe, the General, who, 
owing to the nature of his office, which involves the control of 
the Secret Police of St. Petersburg, had many enemies, died 
suddenly while still in his usual health. There was, of course, 
a careful inquiry, and it was ascertained that the probable 
cause of death was an injection of a quack-medicine known as 
“ Vitaline,” and in high repute among certain circles in the 
capital. This drug was said to have been discovered by a 
Chinese sage, and to have the property of restoring or 
increasing vital energy,—in fact, of restoring health to those 
who for any reason felt themselves enfeebled or unequal to the 
work of life. The existence of such a drug, we may remark, 
is implicitly believed in by the Chinese, and it is quite possible 
that the original idea of the medicine was derived from some 
Chinese account of the virtues which they attribute to 
ginseng. The seller of the medicine, however, who was, of 
course, arrested, did not offer that defence, but confessed in 
his alarm that he was a mere quack, and had been selling by 
aid of pompous advertisements an injection of borax and 
glycerine, which, as far as anybody knows, would be entirely 
innocuous. He was released; but it came out in the course 
of the inquiry that his arrest had caused a panic, that ten 
thousand persons had purchased and used his drug, that most 
of them thought themselves benefited by it, and that many of 
them were greatly frightened lest it should kill them as it 
had killed General Gresser. Some of the greatest persons in 
the land had been injecting Vitaline into their arms, and the 
Emperor himself bad been advised to try the remedy on his 
second son, who is suffering, as is said, from continued debility, 
produced originally by an affection of the lungs. The old 
belief in an Elixir of Life had, in fact, revived in St. Peters- 
burg, though the disciples hoped for renewed health, and not 
for protracted or perpetual length of days. 


The story is as old as Imperial Rome, and its reappearance 
at different times in history is by no means difficult to under- 
stand. Whenever among an ignorant people a limited class 
becomes exceedingly luxurious and rich, two phenomena are 
almost certain to manifest themselves,—viz., a dyspeptic 
fidgettiness about health as a blessing which riches will not 
ensure, yet without which riches are of little value; and a 
belief that health can be ensured by the use of some drug 
known to the very wise. This belief, absurd as it now seems 
to the intelligent, arises in a perfectly natural way. The rich 
have great confidence in physicians; they know from expe- 
rience that certain drugs do affect certain diseases—col- 
chicum, for example, relieving the pain of gout—and they 
enlarge the operation of that recognised truth until they 
come to believe that a drug exists which will remove all 
sources of weakness at once, and if it cannot arrest or 
prevent death, can at least restore to the body that fullness 
of health which science as well as sanguineness assumes to be 
the natural condition of all animals up to a certain age. (It 
may not be their natural condition, though, there being a strong 
presumption, in spite of the existence of persons of abnormal 
physical perfectness like the late Captain Webb, who swam 
across the Straits of Dover, that all men carry in them the 
latent seeds of hereditary disease of some kind, those seeds 
being as indestructible as any other peculiarity of race.) 
The desire for glowing health is, at all events, indestructible, 
and is apt, in men who have nothing else to wish for, to 
assume the proportions of a mania, which renders them an 
easy prey to able quacks, some of whom, we fancy, have 
been pure impostors, relying solely on their own ability to 
persuade ; some have used an early knowledge of the nervous 
laws now classed under the general name of hypnotism; and 
some have been acquainted with those dangerous drugs, more 
familiar to Asiatics than to Europeans, which produce for a 
few hours a variety of intoxication which simulates to the 
mind of the patient abnormal health and energy. Ginseng, 
the Chinese panacea, and often a constituent in American 
quack-medicines, may have this effect; and datura in minute 
doses, some preparations of hemp, and arsenic, when the con- 
stitution is tolerant of it, certainly have. Datura (datura 
stramonium) is known to be used in this way by certain 
classes of Asiatics, and as in over-doses it is one of the 
deadliest of poisons, is the possible clue to many cases of 
poisoning which, owing to the apparent absence of motive, 
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have greatly perplexed both European and native doctors in 
Asia. Unintentional poisoning of this kind may, indeed, 
be the true clue in the St. Petersburg case, the “tests” 
for the drug being, in India at least, where Nature allows 
little time for investigation, still imperfect. Ignorant per- 
sons who feel for a time the exhilarating effect of such 
drugs as these, not only learn to like them, as whole classes 
learn to like ether and morphia injections, but acquire a belief, 
carefully cultivated by charlatans, that if they will only 
persevere long enough, the ultimate goal, health without drugs, 
will at last be reached. 

Given an eagerness to believe, great ignorance, much 
wealth in patients, and extreme eagerness among pretenders 
to science to share that wealth, the wide diffusion of a delu- 
sion like that which has prevailed in many great cities, and 
prevails now, we are told, in many parts of the Continent 
and America—in the latter place, it is said, there is a 
readiness to believe in the virtue of extracts of gold, which 
quite recalls an older time—is no great matter for surprise, 
It is, however, a little perplexing to find that the spread 
of scientific knowledge, of which we moderns make sucha 
boast, has so exceedingly little effect. One would fancy that 
a certain amount of what we may call anti-quack knowledge 
would diffuse itself, and that the experts would be able without 
too much exertion or unpopularity, to dispel each delusion as 
to the virtue of drugs as it arose. This, however, is not the 
case. What is called “knowledge” includes even for the rich 
exceedingly little knowledge of physiology, though they are 
gradually acquiring some idea of the first principles of 
hygiene; and the little they have obtained probably rather 
increases the readiness of their minds to believe. Science 
now does so much, that the unlikelihood of its performing 
medical miracles seems to their minds to diminish. 
When such grave bodily evils have become curable, why 
should not the remainder be, or why, if there is a 
prophylactic against small-pox, should there not be one 
against any disease, or even against disease itself as a 
condition ? If you can obtain light, motive-power, and intense 
heat out of electricity, why should not the same powerful 
agent, about which even the experts so readily admit their 
ignorance, be found, if it could only be wisely applied, to be the 
supreme curative? As to mental effects, we get them from 
alcohol, and why not ina much more permanent and beneficial 
way from some other and stronger drug? The rich populace 
is impatient of talk about impossibilities, doubts if there are 
any, and when instructed or scolded, turns on the experts with 
taunts about—what they fully admit—the enormous range of 
their ignorance. If they do not know, as they do not, what 
vitality is, how should they know whether there can or 
cannot be a substance which, if injected, will increase the 
sum of vitality? There are certainly plenty which will de- 
crease or destroy it. Men infected with hope in a drug learn 
almost to hate pbhysicians—we have known lay homeopaths 
and anti-vaccination fanatics with whom this feeling was 
almost a passion—and except among men of balanced sense, 
their natural anti-quack influence is cut up by the roots, just 
as it is among the ignorant by an outburst of epidemic 
disease. In Southern Europe, when cholera or typhus begins 
to rage, a doctor becomes a suspected person; and when the 
imagination is once stirred by fear or hope about health, the 
difference in the intelligence of different classes is not nearly 
so great as@ priori it ought to be. Englishmen show less 
imagination upon this subject than almost any race, keeping 
their heads in outbursts of cholera or yellow-fever with a 
coolness which we have never seen quite explained, and we 
have little dread of a Vitaline mania in London; but outside 
these islands, society is always liable to illusions of the kind. 
The only wonder is, that they are so seldom noticed; and yet 
that is not wonderful, for while the mania lasts, each victim 
thinks himself wiser than the remainder of the community, 
and hugs his knowledge to himself; and when it is passed, 
he feels no readiness to confess to all mankind how readily he 
suffered himself to be taken in. 

DUELLING. 
HE idea of settling our quarrels by the duel has so com- 
pletely passed out of English life during the last forty 
years or so, that it is almost with surprise that we hear of 
Englishmen fighting a duel upon foreign soil. Two such 
duels have taken place recently; and an English resident in 





Paris has taken the opportunity to write a long letter to the 
Daily Graphic, in which he defends the practice of duelling in 
general, and expresses his regret that his fellow-countrymen 
at home cannot look at it in the same light as he does, who 
holds “that there are cases in life where duelling is not only 
excusable but desirable.” His own experience of life seems 
to have been singularly unfortunate, for he confesses to having 
fought duels on very many occasions. The value of this gen. 
tleman’s arguments is not very great. His personal value ag a 
witness may perhaps be gauged by the fact that he signs him. 
self “A Fire-Eating Englishman,” and expresses a fear that his 
remarks “will offend the shopkeeping instinct of never very 
chivalrous England.” The latter phrase stamps him at onceasgq 
man of very limited powers of observation and no originality,— 
a mere repeater of the foolishness of others. The former phrage 
leads us to question his facts. Since history began, there 
has been no less reliable person than the “ fire-eater” who 
makes a parade of fire-eating. It has been impossible for 
us, then, to share the very high opinion that this gentle. 
man entertains of his own courage, or to take much interest 
in the relation of the instances by which it has been proved, 
and found always more than equal to the occasion. What, 
for example, can be said in answer to a man, who, writing 
what professes to be a sober argument in favour of duelling, 
says: “Psychologically, the duel is a treat; physically, it 
is a tonic and a test; and socially, an excellent means of 
settling disputes”? By which of these considerations was 
he moved when he fought the many duels that he credits 
himself with? A duel, he admits, is absolutely ridicu. 
lous unless it gives a fair opportunity for one of the com. 
batants to kill the other. Indeed, that is the only kind 
of duel that can be said to settle disputes, and it can 
only settle them finally when one or the other of the 
combatants is killed. What manner of a man can the 
combatant be who looks upon such an opportunity as a 
psychological treat, or as a pleasurable tonic for jaded 
nerves? “I know no keener pleasure in life,” he continues, 
“than to stand up to a man determined to take your life, with 
a lethal weapon in his hand, and to find yourself as calm and 
indifferent to him, and to the risk of ill-fortune, as though 
you were taking a bock upon the terrace of a boulevard café.” 
That is certainly not the frame of mind of a serious duellist. 
Our “ fire-eating” friend evidently regards the duel, in spite 
of his brave words, purely from the point of view of the French 
journalist or the German student,—simply, that is to say, as 
an easy test of a man’s courage, and a cheap réclame by which 
he may advertise that courage to the world at large. He has 
no serious thoughts of being killed; certainly he does not 
entertain the more serious thoughts of killing. It is no 
great test of courage, after all, to risk one’s own life upon 
such odds as the duel affords; but it is a very different 
thing to contemplate quietly the possibility of putting out of 
the world another, who may be a better man than oneself. It 
requires all the hot passion of which anger can be capable, to 
enable a really brave man to face that determination with 
equanimity. To talk of a psychological treat and an excellent 
tonic, when one faces another man with the fixed intention of 
killing him, is the poorest kind of rodomontade. 


We have no wish to answer this Anglo-French “ fire-eater,” 
or to put him out of conceit with an amusement which we 
believe is generally fairly harmless when practised by people 
of his way of thinking. There are two points, however, upon 
which he, as well as other advocates of the duel, do deserve 
an answer, because in advancing them they represent what 
we fancy to be a widely spread and very erroneous belief,— 
that there are cases in which a duel is not only excusable 
but desirable, and that it is a fair and rational means of 
arriving at a settlement even when the combatants are un- 
equally matched. “It is well known among duellists,” says 
their advocate, “that success in the field of combat, especially 
where swords are the weapons chosen, lies usually with the 
man who has the most heart; and a scoundrel, pitted against 
a man whom he has wronged, will always be in the inferiority.” 
It is not often that the miraculous character of the duel is so 
crudely stated by its supporters. This gentleman’s belief in the 
intervention of Providence in the squabbles of mankind is even 
greater than that of our ancestors. The medieval test of the 
justice of a quarrel, which consisted in putting a weapon into 
the hands of the disputants and praying Heaven to uphold the 
right, had at least this much in its favour, that the disputants 
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2. 
were generally equally versed in the use of that weapon, and 
fairly well matched. But that is very far from being 
the case to-day. A peaceable citizen may be grievously 
insulted and wronged by a man who is a_ professed 
duellist. The former may never have held a weapon 
in his hand during the whole course of his life, and though in 
other respects a thoroughly amiable and good man, may be 
afflicted with more than the average share of human timidity. 
The latter, besides being a skilled swordsman, may have a 

rfectly callous heart, and nerves that are absolutely under 
his control. By what miracle shall the man who has been 
wronged, be righted by so unequal a contest ? And how often 
is that miracle likely to take place? The case is not an ex- 
treme one to offer in supposition, for, as « matter of fact, 
quarrels of this kind are sought out by the ill-conditioned 
brawler, and he seeks them with those who are least capable 
of defending themselves. The professional duellist—the man 
who in his lifetime has fought a score of duels or more—is 
generally the offender in the quarrel, and very rarely the 
sufferer by it. No man can fairly have been called upon 
to defend his honour twenty times, and it is not the 
honour of others that he undertakes to defend. He is no 
ehivalrous knight that fights in support of the weak and 
oppressed ; he is simply a pest of society who, having gained 
an unenviable reputation through his skill and brute courage, 
seeks to maintain that reputation at the least cost to himself. 
And what are the cases in which duelling is not only excusable 
but desirable? In one case, perhaps, there is room for a compara- 
tively lenient judgment. A man is robbed by another of his 
wife’s love and his wife’s honour. For that wrong there is no 
possible reparation. But although in such a case we may 
condemn him but gently for his blind revengefulness, is it not 
most unfortunate, either for his own sake or for the sake of 
the community, that he should seek private and personal re- 
venge? There will be fewer divorce cases, some one may 
urge. That might be the case if every outraged husband were 
content with this primitive form of justice and vengeance; 
but it does not follow that there would be fewer causes for 
divorce. Indeed, the offence would be esteemed even less dis- 
honourable than it is now on the part of a man, if it were 
understood that it would be righted by an appeal to arms. 
What other insult could possibly make a duel anything 
but gravely guilty? For it must be remembered that 
a duel is not fought in hot blood, but after cool delibera- 
tion and under due formalities. Nor do the men fight 
as soldiers fight, risking their own lives and striving to 
take the lives of others in a quarrel that is not of their 
own making. In that, the old savage joy of combat is 
explicable, and the longing to kill and the recklessness 
of life excusable. But the duellists face each other, not as 
soldiers, but as executioners. Each one has judged the other 
unfit to live, has condemned him on his own responsibility, and 
seeks to execute the sentence with his own hands. As a 
matter of curiosity, we should like to know what insults there 
are that would make it “ desirable,” or even excusable, that one 
man shoul:! take the other’s life. 

Among the lower classes the habit of seeking immediate re- 
paration with the fists is still prevalent enough ; nor is it quite 
unknown among people of better position and education. It is 
discouraged by the law, but not greatly discouraged by popular 
opinion, and with more or less common-sense, inasmuch as 
public opinion sees pretty clearly that it is impossible to pre- 
vent such attempts at reparation without even worse results 
than the evil of the quarrels themselves. But the higher a race 
rises in the scale of civilisation, the less frequent are these efforts 
of its members to right themselves by resorting to force. 
The old Roman never fought for his honour : he held that an 
insult degraded, not himself, but the man who offered it. In 
that, at least, the ancient civilisation was superior to our own. 
Gradually, very gradually, it is true, we are coming back to 
that belief, and our return has been greatly facilitated by the 
abolition of duelling. 


THE PEEWIT’S HOME. 


[‘* There the winds sweep and the plovers cry.” } 





HE return of the plovers to their nesting-grounds in the 
South is always watched with interest by those who are 

able to compare for any length of time the yearly increase or 
decrease of bird-life over the same tract of country. During 
the first weeks of May, when ploughing and sowing are over, 





and the land lies quiet awaiting the increase of the spring, 
the graceful peewits, and their “ great relations” the stone- 
curlews, are occupied in the incessant care and protection of 
their young; and such is their anxiety and courage in endea- 
vouring to mislead or frighten away intruders, that the number 
of pairs nesting on a given farm may easily be ascertained if 
the birds are disturbed. The writer has for many years been 
in the habit of devoting a few days at this time, partly toa 
careful observation of these and other birds, nesting on the 
open ground, with a view to ascertaining the conditions most 
favourable to their increase; and partly to searching the 
adjacent fir and beech copses, in order to take the eggs of the 
carrion-crows and magpies with which the plovers at this 
time wage fierce and incessant war; for if the crows have no 
family to provide for, they are, as a rule, contented to get their 
living honestly. The result of some nine years of observations 
so made, goes to show that the numbers both of the great 
plovers, or stone-curlews, and the peewits are decreasing, 
and the demand for “plovers’ eggs,” even though largely 
satisfied from abroad, must probably be held responsible 
for the diminished numbers of the last, The disappear- 
ance of the great plover is even more to be regretted, 
for its size and upright gait make it approach more nearly 
in appearance than any other bird to the great bustard, 
which used once to frequent the same ground; and its 
strange cry when on the wing is a wild and startling note 
among the sounds of the summer night upon the hill. It is 
difficnit to account for the steady decrease of these birds. 
They generally choose the highest and barest ridges upon 
which to nest, and lay their eggs on some stony fallow, where 
it seems almost impossible to detect them, even though the 
particular field in which they lie is known. A friend of the 
writer’s once endeavoured to aid him in discovering the nest 
by concealing himself at daybreak, and watching the ground 
with a telescope as the sun rose. But the birds quitted the field 
at his approach, and would not return. A week later the eggs 
were hatched, and we were so near to the young that the old bird 
settled on the ground within forty yards of us; but so closely 
did they conceal themselves, that the most patient search 


| yielded no result. The eggs and young of the peewits are 


more easily found, for, unlike the great plovers, they make a 
nest which an experienced eye can quickly cetect, and when 
we appear on the hill with staff and scrip for a long day among 
the birds, our first visit is generally paid to the peewits’ 
nursery. This is a broad tract of rough ground dotted with 
stones and dead thistle-tops, among which the eggs can be laid 
without the danger which they incur on cultivated land from 
the modern practice of rolling the wheat in spring. The 
nearest pair of old birds instantly mark the danger, and in a 
few seconds the whole colony are wheeling, calling, and 
tumbling in the air in the wildest excitement and anxiety. 
No bird, not even a tumbler-pigeon, is a master of such feats 
of aerial gymnastics as the peewit, and their swift, fantastic 
circles and stoops inevitably arrest the eye, and divert the focus 
of vision from that careful and minute scrutiny which is neces- 
sary to detect the lurking young. 

The best way to find the tiny creatures is to sit down 
and wait quietly, and without movement, when the anxiety 
of the old birds seems most marked. Then, after some 
minutes, a tiny head will be raised from the ground, and 
the watcher will be rewarded by seeing one of the prettiest 
sights in bird-life, a very young peewit. The little fellow is 
hardly larger than a walnut-shell, a tiny ball of speckled 
down, with large, bright black eyes, which he instantly hides 
from view, if the spectator moves, by gently pushing his 
head once more behind a weed or stone. But if perrect 
stillness is preserved, the whole brood of four will one by 
one rise, and move daintily forward on unsteady feet in 
the direction in which they hear their anxious parents 
screaming and calling, stopping now and again, and laying 
down their heads, as if to rest and regain courage for a 
further venture in the open. In no birds is this curious 
instinct for concealment, and the strange animal power 
of remaining motionless without discomfort, so early de- 
veloped as in the young of the plovers and their kin, a 
power which nevertheless seems common even to the most 
restless animals. The writer has watched a squirrel on a 
branch remain as motionless as a hare in its form for half-an- 
hour, until his own powers of observation were exhausted. 





If it were not for this method of concealment, the young 
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plovers would stand no chance of escaping the crows and 
magpies which swarm in the spruce-copses on the adjacent 
downs. Every copse holds yearly at least one crow’s nest; 
and the population is seldom complete without a brood of 
hungry young magpies, and another of long-eared owls. The 
great nests last for years in the tall spruces, and are occupied, 
like the castles on the Rhine, by successive generations of 
robbers, who, unlike the plovers, maintain their numbers un- 
diminished. But the crows and magpies are a part of the 
natural inhabitants of the hill; and though we take their eggs, 
we leave the old birds in peace. But the hawks and crows are 
not the only robbers on the hill. The rich and juicy rye-grasses 
which grow on what was once corn-land, and is now laid down 
to pasture, naturally invite visits from the hungry sheep 
on the adjacent downs. Sometimes, when the coast is 
clear, their human guardian, unlike the “humble and 
innocent Abel” of Hooker’s biographer, so far falls in with 
the wishes of his flock as to aid them in an organised raid 
into the heart of the neighbouring pastures; and the 
owner of the soil, when making a spring ramble on the hill, 
has occasionally the satisfaction of capturing a pirate-shepherd 
thus engaged. Farms intersected by one or more of the 
broad green tracks which do duty for roads on the downs are 
best suited for his operations, especially if he can secure the 
pasturage of some patch of land which gives him the right to 
drive his sheep along the track. When the shepherd con- 
cludes that the right moment for a foray has arrived, the 
conspirators, for the sheep-dog and the sheep seem perfectly 
intelligent parties to the scheme, approach the scene of action 
with due precautions. The dog quietly assembles the sheep 
on the edge of the down next to the high-road, and the 
column of invasion advance rapidly and quietly to the 
point of action. The shepherd leads the way, and the 
sheep follow intelligently, the dog trotting quietly behind, with 
none of the officious barking and fuss which usually mark 
its behaviour when in charge of a moving flock. Arrived 
at the point where the green track leaves the main road, 
the shepherd makes a careful survey of the ground, and 
gives the signal for advance. Buried in the loose straw of 
a rick, we watch the foray through the binoculars with 
mixed feelings of indignation and amusement. Three hundred 
yards further along the track is a hollow, full of rich grass, 
in which the flock might stay and feed all day unseen. To 
this point the invaders hurry, and in ten minutes have plunged 
into the hollow and disappeared. The shepherd and his dog 
lie down above them, and contemplate at their ease the 
success of their stratagem, ready to drive the flock unseen 
from the hollow on to the track on the appearance of danger. 
Though evidently an old offender, the shepherd is a stranger, 
so far as we can tell through the glasses; so we decide to trust 
to being mistaken for tourists, and so endeavour to capture 
the robbers at their meal. 

As we wander carelessly down the track, the shepherd rises, 
and leaning on his staff reconnoitres us with the keen eyes of 
a born son of the hills. The dog trots forward, and with one 
paw raised watches us also, ready at a sign from his master to 
rush back to the hollow and drive the sheep on to the track. 
“ Towerists, for zartain,” remarks the shepherd to himself, 
and prepares for a way-side chat. The collie, only partly con- 
vinced by his master’s attitude, gives a short, defiant yelp, and 
trots back to heel. As we reach the edge of the hollow, we 
see the flock making the best of their time, eagerly pulling 
out and chewing the grass, and expanding in a rapidly 
widening circle up the sloping sides. The glimpse of the 
predatory side of an Arcadian existence becomes amusing. 
We feel that the approaching dialogue should take a classic 
form :— 

ViaTor.—* Tell me, shepherd, whose flock is this? 
Melibeens’? ” 

SHEPHERD (politely, but conscious of being better informed). 
—‘*No, Zur; ’em beant; ’em be Mister Porkinses, Zur; the 
miller’s sheep, Zur, be at Up-Lambourne, Zur.” 

Vrator (tartly)—* Then if you and your sheep are here 
five minutes longer, we will run them all down to Cressington 
Pound.” 

SHEPHERD (realising the situation).—* Great Apollo!” (or 
words to that effect). 

[The dog rushes off at a wave of his master’s hand; ina 
minute the flock are back upon the track, and in three more 
the enemy appear a white and diminishing patch upon the 
distant down. | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE UNIONIST POSITION. 


(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—The Unionist position is unassailable. The danger of 
the day is that Unionists should not recognise its strength, 

My conviction that if only Unionists are true to themselves 
they cannot be defeated, does not rest on any calculations as 
to the results of by-elections. It does not rest on elation caused 
by the victory at Hackney. It does not depend on the result of 
the next General Election. It would remain unshaken were the 
Unionists to suffer this year or next year as crushing a defeat 
as the Gladstonians suffered in 1886. My ground of faith in 
the triumph of Unionism is that the whole course of politica) 
history, and especially the tactics of the Opposition during 
the last six years, prove to demonstration that on the one 
simple issue of granting or refusing Home-rule to Ireland, the 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom are Unionists, 
For my present purpose, I am not concerned either to praise: 
or blame the political tactics of Mr. Gladstone. They may 
be, for aught I care, perfectly justifiable; they are, I am 
pretty well convinced, the wisest which the Opposition could 
have adopted. My object is not to criticise the morality or 
the expediency, but to fix attention upon the leading feature 
of Gladstonian policy. Its sole aim is, and has been, to avoid 
bringing before the electors in a clear and simple form the 
one issue, whether we shall or shall not tamper with the Act 
of Union. What can be the reason for this avoidance? But 
one answer is possible. The Gladstonians refuse to raise the 
simple issue of Home-rule, because on that issue they are con- 
vinced, as Iam convinced, that the nation would return an 
adverse verdict. Our very opponents, by their conduct, which 
in this matter is far more trustworthy than their words, admit 
that the majority of the nation sides with the Unionists. 

Grant that the nation is in favour of maintaining the Union, 
and the whole political situation is simplified. It becomes 
apparent, in the first place, that the triumph of the Home- 
rule cause, should it ever be achieved, could be the result only 
of management, mancuvring, and finesse. It is possible, I 
admit, that the electors, confused by the various issues set 
before them, may return to power a Government pledged to 
Home-rule, though themselves not really in favour of granting 
a separate Execative and Parliament toIreland. This admis. 
sion shows, what is true, that under certain circumstances the 
customs of the Constitution may be so worked, that a General 
Election may misrepresent the wishes of the nation. Glad- 
stonians, indeed, are stopped from attaching any decisive weight 
tothe result of a single General Election. In 1886, the electorate 
pronounced decisively against the policy of Home-rule. No 
other question whatever was placed before the country. To 
this decision the Gladstonians paid no attention. From first 
to last they have held that the verdict of 1886 was entitled to. 
no moral weight. Why should Unionists be expected to feeb 
more reverence for the verdict of 1892 than the Gladstonians 
have felt for the verdict of 1886? We see, in the next place, 
what is the apparent peril of the hour. It is that the demand 
of a party may be mistaken for the voice of thenation. That 
this is not impossible, no student of Constitutions can dispute: 
in countries where an appeal from the resolutions of an elected 
Legislature may be made to the will of the electors, it is of 
constant occurrence that the people refuse their sanction to 
laws, or, as we should say, Bills, passed by their representa- 
tives. This peril, though real, is, however, one which can be 
averted. All that is necessary for averting it is that the 
Unionists should recognise their own strength. The true 
danger is, as I have said, that the Unionists may not recog- 
nise the strength of their position. 

Once let them be convinced that on the subject of the 
Union the nation is with them, and they need really fear 
nothing. Let us suppose the very worst. Suppose that the 
next General Election results in the return of a Gladstonian 
majority. No one is less inclined than myself to underrate 
the intolerable evils which, especially in Ireland, would be 
the outcome of even a very moderate Gladstonian success. 
What I insist upon is that under present circumstances such 
a success does not mean the carrying of a measure of Home- 
rule, or of anything like it. The Unionists may, as I have 
said, rely on the support of the country when appealed to on 
the distinct issue whether the Act of Union shall or shall not 
be repealed. It is further in the power of the Unionists to 
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see that such an issue is raised and placed before the elec- 


. The means by which this result can be attained are 


te 
pene The most obvious is for the House of Lords to refuse 
to pass any Bill modifying the Act of Union till a General 


Election shall have taken place at which that definite Bill shall 
be placed before the electors for their approval or disapproval. 
Itis possible, further, that, as I have urged on other occasions, 
means may be taken by the House to ensure that no Bill 
repealing the Union shall pass into law until it has been 
distinctly and definitely referred to the electors for their 
approval. No doubt any step taken by the Lords to ensure 
that the Constitution shall not be fundamentally changed, 
unless the change is sanctioned by the people, will be called 
“ ynconstitutional.” We need not be affrighted by words: 
every unusual employment of the resources of the Constitution 
js called “ unconstitutional ;” but the very essence of English 
institutions is that the practices of the Constitution should be 
from time to time modified in order to save its principle, 
which is at bottom the sovereignty of the nation. When 
in 1783 George III. appealed to the electors against the 
tyranny of a Parliamentary majority; when in 1832 
William IV., by a threatened creation of Peers, com- 
pelled the House of Lords to yield to the will of the 
nation, the action of the Crown was denounced as uncon- 
stitutional. Yet an unconstitutional innovation was sanctioned 
by the approval of the people. The Unionists are so strong 
that they need not fear to use their power. Their first duty 
is to win a victory at the General Election. Should they 
suffer a defeat, their immediate duty would be to ensure that 
no law tampering with the Act of Union should be passed 
until it have received what it never will receive, the full, 
deliberate sanction of the nation. But there is even now laid 
upon them a pressing duty. It is of urgent importance that 
our friends in Ulster should be reassured. Consciousness 
of strength and security is the cure for panic and violence. 
Let the leaders of the Unionists publicly pledge themselves 
to the Loyalists of Ireland that every resource of the Consti- 
tution shall be used in order to ensure that no measure of 
Home-rule shall be carried until it has been distinctly sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, not only the House of Commons, 
but what is of far more consequence, the electorate of the 
United Kingdom. Such a pledge would, I am convinced, 
calm the fears without checking the legitimate energy of the 
Ulster Loyalists. The nation is with us; the law is with us. 
The duty of Unionists at the present crisis is to fight for the 
law in accordance with the law, and relying on the law and 
on the supremacy of the people, to save the unity of the nation. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 


May 18th. A. V. Dicey. 





OUR AGED BISHOPS. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of May 7th, you have a note on aged 
Bishops, with special reference to Bishops of Chichester, 
Norwich, and Bath and Wells; and you suggest resignation of 
Bishops generally at the age of seventy-five. There are old 
men and old men. Now, if your counsel were followed, the 
Church would, I maintain, be an undoubted loser. For, to 
take but two of the above prelates (I know less about the 
third), the year before last I happened to be present at the 
Chichester Diocesan Conference, and nothing there surprised 
me (a stranger) so much as to see the venerable Bishop Durn- 
ford, who was nearly ninety, not only in the chair, but, as 
chairman, as vigorous (and apparently not deaf) as one could 
wish to see any younger Bishop on the Bench. Then as to my 
own much respected Diocesan, Bishop Pelham, he presided over 
us at the Diocesan Conference held at Norwich in Easter week 
of this year; and having myself attended all the thirteen annual 
Conferences that have been held there, the Bishop seemed to 
me rather more than less efficient as chairman. And if report 
says true, he is about to visit all the rural deaneries of his 
large diocese during this year. Whether his rumoured 
resignation has any foundation in truth, I cannot vouch. 

Surely, Sir, it may be that Bishops even much younger may 
prove inefficient from weak health, while men as old and 
venerable as the above—all three, for what I know—if stopped 
at, say, seventy-five, would prove a loss of so much vigour and 
usefulness. I am writing, you see, quite disinterestedly of 
party.—I am, Sir, &e., Horatio L. Topp, M.A. 

Ocoold Rectory, Suffolk, May 13th. 

[Doubtless there are some aged Bishops who would be much 





missed if all of them retired at seventy-five. But the question 
is, whether the Church as a whole would not benefit by that 
arrangement.—EpD. Spectator.]. 








POETRY. 


ON COLERIDGE’S “CHRISTABEL.” 
INHOSPITABLY hast thou entertained, 
O Poet, us the bidden to thy board, 
Whom in mid-feast, and while our thousand mouths 
Are one laudation of the festal cheer, 
Thou from thy table dost dismiss, unfilled. 
Yet loudlier thee than many a lavish host 
We praise, and oftener thy repast half-served 
Than many a stintless banquet, prodigally 
Through satiate hours prolonged ; nor praise less well 
Because with tongues thou hast not cloyed, and lips 
That mourn the parsimony of affluent souls, 
And mix the lamentation with the laud. 

WILLIAM Watson. 











ART. 


ae 
VARIOUS EXHIBITIONS. 

Ir an example were to be sought in the Academy of a painter 
who does not understand by painting the prosaic copying and 
polishing to an indifferent equality of a parcel of details, one 
would naturally turn to Mr. Orchardson. Nothing has been 
said so far of his picture this year, because the first impres- 
sion it gives, and the impression as a whole that it leaves, is 
of something like baldness; there is not the exquisite balance 
of broad total effect with vivifying detail that made the por- 
trait of Mr. Gilbey last year a masterpiece. The two figures 
in this year’s picture emerge at a little distance with a kind of 
cold smoothness and loneliness that throws the weight of 
attention on the space between them rather than on themselves. 
It is the right method overshooting the mark. When one goes 
nearer and examines the parts, there is the old charm of expres- 
sive drawing in the details; the shoes and stockings, the sword, 
the chair, the maps, have all been felt and enjoyed. Another 
artist who has not been dealt with, Mr. Waterhouse, stands 
out among his surroundings by his ambition and talent. The 
talent is obvious in the design and forcible presentation of 
the figure of Circe, but also very obvious is a jarring and 
irritating quality which probably is due to a very assured 
treatment of materials not really coherent. Mr. Waterhouse 
repeats this colour chord and this reading of flesh-colour with 
an air of conviction in a satisfactory formula. And the chord 
rings false ; the reddish purple is not what the green and blue 
really want; it is an evasion, and everything sulks at it. In 
the flesh, again, there is a combination of brown, yellow, and 
pink that does not hit the mark of realism, and is not deco- 
ratively very pleasing. Mr. Swan is not at his best this year. 
Here, again, it is probably a want of coherence between the 
real study in the animals and the conventional setting that 
makes the pictures unsatisfactory. A picture of an orchard 
by Mr. Parsons ought to have been mentioned among work 
artistic in spirit,and Mr. David Murray deserves credit for 
not joining the ranks of those who sing encore yearly, though 
his new departures are somewhat imitative. 

The water-colour room at the Academy is singularly weak. 
Two respectable sketches by Mr. Gunn, in the manner of Mr. 
Nisbet, are among the few tolerable things. Mr. Lionel 
Smythe, who used to exhibit here, has been recently elected a 
member of the Old Water-Colour Society, and his two drawings 
in the present exhibition of that body prove him a valuable 
recruit. As was said about his oil-picture in the Academy, 
his work is wanting on the side of fullness. The parts do not 
bind up completely, and consequently go to pieces a little at 
a distance. But in breadth of design, in observation of the 
essentials of action, and in vividness of handling, those two 
sketches are of a different order from most of their new 
neighbours. Mr. Clausen’s sketch of boys lighting a fire has 
the same vigorous quality. Mr. Melville sends two pieces, one 
a fantasia on a Spanish bull-fight,—the attacking horseman 
and charging bull silhouetted against the blaze of light, and 
the far side of the theatre, with its spectators reduced to a 
few spots of colour. The other shows the figure of an Eastern 
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shepherd and his flock, dark against an evening sky. The 
colour is laid on thickly, with a remarkable depth of tone for 
the medium, and the dusky shapes of the flock are admirably 
picturesque. How curious it is that in this Society, where 
one method of water-colour as practised by Turner is so 
affectionately followed—as by Mr. Hunt in his drawing of 
Grasse—his other method, with its free use of body-colour, 
rapid expressiveness, and adaptability, is so greatly neglected. 
Here was one of the most fruitful experiments of a great 
genius, anda strange purism has descended on the practitioners 
of the art to make it of no avail. There is one beauty of 
transparency in the medium, but other possibilities as well, 
up to the point where the paint is used thick like oil-colour, 
as it comes from the tube; and to labour an effect trans- 
parently till you lose transparency, when you might get it at 
once opaquely, is pedantry. 

At the Royal Institute, the labourers are many, but the 
harvest small. The honours are with Mr. Austen Brown, who 
sends several strong pictures not unlike the second of Mr. 
Melville’s just referred to. They are all pastorals; that in 
the first room—cows, trees, and gloaming—is particularly 
fine; in the third room, the face of the man lit up by the 
match he is striking is not completely successful, but the cow 
is excellent. Miss Alice Grant, who has been pushing out in 
portraiture in other galleries this year, sends a brilliant study 
of carnations: and there is a delicate marine by Colonel 
Goff. 

If there is little of great interest in the various exhibitions 
of the year’s painting, there is compensation at hand in ex- 
hibitions of another kind. If any one wishes to restore his 
palate after a visit to Burlington House, there is a choice of 
several galleries. Just opposite is the most recent of these, 
calling itself the Barbizon Gallery, and now holding a second 
exhibition that includes two superb Daubigny’s, a fine 
Rousseau, a capital Boudin, and a dozen other things of 
interest. In Bond Street, there is the Continental Gallery, 
with the remarkable Besnard already referred to, and others, 
like Roll and Boldini, of the later schools ; and in promiscuous 
assembly with Jan Van Beers, are two masterpieces of 
Daubigny, a marine and an orchard. In this last, a huge 
canvas, vigour and freshness are maintained in the most sur- 
prising way ; there area dozen lessons for the landscape-painter 
in it. Further up the street, Barbizon is to the fore again at 
the Hanover Gallery, along with a fine Cazin; and the circle 
of entrenchment round the Academy is completed by the 
occupation of one of its ancient outposts, Maclean’s Gallery in 
the Haymarket, by a collection of J. F. Millet’s drawings. 
Then, when you have been sated with French masters of the 
nineteenth century, you have but to step into Mr. Colnaghi’s, 
in Pall Mall, to be as nearly in Madrid as is possible without 
going there. The exhibition is one of the most remarkable 
feats of copying on record, copying, too, of one of the least 
imitable of masters, Velazquez. Even Phillips’s achievement 
in the Diploma Gallery is surpassed. The painter, Sefior 
Pineda, appears to have a kind of inspiration for his task ; 
there is a freedom as well as faithfulness in the transcript as 
of an original hand at work, instead of the mechanical and 
spiritless failure that one associates with the copyist. To 
speak in absolute terms without comparing copy and original 
side by side, would be absurd; but it may be said with every 
confidence that reproduction is not likely to get nearer than 
this. No lover of the master should miss the chance of 
studying his great compositions as they can be studied here, 
in a well-lighted gallery. 

If the dealers and buyers of London are now keen on the 
paintings of the French Romantic school, they follow at 
some distance in the train of Scotch collectors. An evidence 
of that is just to hand in the shape of a catalogue of the 
collection of the late Mr. Cottier.* The collection is to be dis- 
persed at Durand-Ruel’s, in Paris, on May 27th and 28th. 
The catalogue is a handsome volume, with reproductions of 
many of the pictures in heliogravure. The collector, of whom 
a brief notice is prefixed by Mr. Henley, was notable as a 
picture-dealer, but in other ways as well. His own line was 
the designing and manufacture of stained glass; and, be- 
ginning in Glasgow, he extended that business to London and 
New York. He had a gift as well for inspiring, controlling, 
and using other men, and his indirect influence in the decora- 





* Collection Cottier; Catalogue, Paris: Durand-Ruel, 1992, 





a 
tive arts has been considerable. In the matter of Pictures 
here is what Mr. Henley says of him:— = \ : 

“He perceived, at a time when most critics were still ¢ 
or discussing, that the Nineteenth Century would be known 80 
far as art is concerned, as the century of that great schoo} of 
painting whose finest and completest expression is the landsea, 
of Corot; at a time when not many cared to invest in its output 
he bought of that output whenever and wherever he could; ata 
time when few artists and still fewer art-critics in Britain guys. 
pected the existence of such a school, he was distributing the 
work of its greatest masters—Corot, Diaz, Daubigny, Rousseay 
Monticelli, Delacroix—whenever he could find a collector keen 
enough to believe or gifted enough to enjoy. In England the 
parochial feeling was so strong, the parish vision so purblind, that 
even now the National Gallery contains no single specimen of the 
highest achievement of the century. But in Scotland, where the 
historical regard for France is yet a living sentiment, the cago 
was far other. Scotland, indeed, abounds in examples of the art 
of the greater modern Frenchmen; and her good fortune is largely 
due to the insight, the activity, and the daring of David Cottier» 

It isimpossible to have one’s eyes everywhere at once, andit 
may be contended that England, having produced Constable, 
had every excuse for dropping that clue to be taken up else. 
where, and going on to produce the Pre-Raphaelites. In the 
perspective of this century they will claim a place as well ag 
the Romanticists; and in the course of the next, the 
National Gallery will have to buy of both schools at 
enhanced prices, if America have not totally absorbed 
them. Meantime, if there is any well-minded millionaire 
who wishes to make a really wholesome and suitable 
gift to the nation, how could he do better than give it a 
modest collection of the French and Dutch masters of the 
century, such as Mr. Cottier got together? A really select 
gallery of modern English art is a desirable thing, but not so 
crying a necessity as this; for the British school we have 
always with us, but the English student may go through the 
public collections, and never so much as know that there hag 
been a Corot or Monticelli, a Maris or a Mauve, and one of 
these may be just the master that he needs. Their inspiration 
has transformed the art of Scotland; their example might serve 
as a corrective to the cheap ideal of the Parisian studio that 
our Academy is beginning to encourage ; for if it be only cheap. 
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enough, even the exotic is welcome there. D. 8. M. 
~_——— ¥ 
THE ANGLICAN CAREER OF CARDINAL 
NEWMAN.* 


TxHIs must have been a painful book to write, and it is 
certainly a very painful book to read. It is not so violent 
as Philomythus, but itis from beginning to end a jaundiced 
and grudging book. Cardinal Newman had his faults, 
and they are faults which Dr. Abbott perceives and mag- 
nifies till he can see little else. He had great powers 
and virtues, and they are powers and virtues which Dr. 
Abbott is seldom able to admit. He had genius of 
a high order, and Dr. Abbott treats it as the mere veneer 
of a radically rhetorical and superficial nature. We do 
not know that there is one instance of sincere admira- 
tion in the book, excepting the hearty tribute to New- 
man’s courage and devotedness at the time of the cholera 
in 1832, and the admiration expressed of the poem in which 
the Jewish race is compared to the Gdipus of Sophocles ; but 
even this almost unique piece of sympathetic criticism is 
wrested into an opportunity for the sting with which the narra- 
tive part of the book concludes when Dr. Abbott’s readers 
are told, with a forced irony that seems to us in bad taste, 
that after Newman’s reception into the Catholic Church, 
“poor, blind, old Gdipus, after all his harassing adventures, 
has now at last received honourable burial, and his tomb will 
be henceforth a shrine. He has passed through horrors 
such as no mortal could have chosen. Still, it is over 
now, and he is a name at least in literature for more 
than one generation. Cast out from what he deemed the 
fogs of his native Beotia, he has migrated to a more serene 
air where strangers will make much of him. Why not? 
Stolid Beotians as we are, we bear him no grudge. We forget 
his curses, we remember nothing but his sufferings. The play 
is finished, we are marching off the stage, and we sing in the 
words which the Poet has put into our mouths: ‘ Break off 





* The Anglican Career of Cardinal Newman. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: 
Macmillan and Co. 
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and mourn no longer; for of a truth these things are fitly 
decreed and fixed for ever.” If Dr. Abbott bears Newman 
no grudge, he has written two fat volumes which will greatly 
mislead the public. To our thinking, there is grudge on 
almost every page, grudge of bis genius, grudge of his good- 
ness, grudge of his deep religious insight. In these volumes 
we see Newman’s image as distorted as we sometimes see our 
own faces in a convex or concave mirror, all the faults 
aggravated on an enormous scale, all the natural features 
earicatured, all the expression disfigured and rendered 
hideous or absurd. 

Now let us begin by stating what, in our opinion, are the 
faults which Dr. Abbott discerns, and which he has magnified 
till he can see hardly anything else. The principal fault 
undoubtedly was the controversial temper which made 
Newman sometimes really unfair to opponents. We hold 
that much the most serious ease of this kind of un- 
fairress is his attack on Dr. Hampden. For Newman’s 
Elucidations quoted passages from Hampden with omis- 
sions not even marked by asterisks in the parts con- 
tained between inverted commas. We have no doubt at 
all that those omissions seemed to Newman to be absolutely 
irrelevant to his purpose; but that was not for him to judge of. 
We ourselves do not think that the omissions alter seriously, 
if at all, the drift of the passages quoted; but Dr. Hampden’s 
supporters thought they did, and at all events it is perfectly 
clear that plain notice of an omission should be given to 
opponents, that they may judge for themselves whether 
qualifying words had or had not been left out. Newman 
was so eager to attack one whom he thought a rationaliser 
inside the Anglican Church, that he either omitted to 
verify his quotations, or persuaded himself that he was 
not bound to give notice of omissions which seemed to 
him irrelevant,—a grave controversial sin. In the next 
place, Newman was certainly more apt to dwell upon the 
shortcomings of former friends towards himself than upon 
his own shortcomings towards them. Dr. Abbott shows 
plainly that Newman for a long time regarded Whately 
as having been the first to break off the friendship between 
them, whereas the letters which Newman himself subse- 
quently discovered and published proved that it was he 
who had first broken off his friendship with Whately. 
And when he made this discovery, though he published 
it, as of course he was bound in honour to do, he did 
not publish it with sufficient conspicuousness and em- 
phasis, and did not openly express his regret for his mis- 
take. Again, it is clear that when former adherents, like W. 
G. Ward, fell away from him and joined those whom he 
regarded as his opponents in the Vatican controversy, he felt 
so sore at the desertion that he shrank from them alto- 
gether, and for a time at least was unwilling to render 
them justice for the part they had played in the move- 
ment which was the great work of his life. It is true, 
we think, that Newman’s sensitiveness to the falling-away of 
friends amounted to an almost feminine resentfulness which 
made him anxious for a time to banish their image from 
his mind, and in his own mind to assign to others the 
influence which they had really exerted. These were the 
faults which made his memory at times uncandid. So much 
as regards defects of character. And as regards his in- 
tellectual shortcomings, we should be willing to admit that 
he did sometimes follow the a priori method of leaping to a 
conviction and then looking about for arguments to defend it, 
in cases where that method really prejudged the only question 
of first-rate importance. It is a method which the human 
intellect often rightly follows,—a method which Dr. Abbott, 
for instance, himself follows in relation to the primary truth 
of Theism, and in relation to the revealing power of 
Christ’s character and life. Since fear of God and love 
for God are really the greater evidences for the existence 
of God, this a priori procedure is in that case the true 
method. But it can hardly be said that fear of the Church 
and love for the Church are in the same sense ultimate 
facts of human nature, and that belief in the guidance 
of a Church is forced upon us by the very constitution 
of our nature, as is the fear and love of God. And yet the 
deep belief which ran through the whole of the Anglican 
movement, that Church tradition is as trustworthy and essen- 
tial a guide to revealed truth as the divine righteousness and 
love itself, was, we think, never put to the proof as it ought 








to have been, but was accepted as one of the fundamental 
axioms of the Anglican message to the world, just as the 
literal inspiration of the Bible was accepted without examina- 
tion as the fundamental axiom of the Evangelical message to 
the world. But if every man who has not always been 
scrupulously fair in controversy, who has not always taken as 
much blame upon himself for his differences with his friends 
as was really due to his own shortcomings, and who has started 
from assumptions which he ought to have carefully examined 
and established, is to be belittled in all he thinks and does, as 
Dr. Abbott belittles Newman, we should, indeed, speedily 
lose all the great reputations of our Church and country, and 
live in a dwarfed and stunted moral scenery of our own 
imagining, instead of in that real world in which littleness and 
greatness are both plainly visible to the unjaundiced eye, 
though they are so closely intertwined that it is always 
possible to see the greatness through the littleness till it 
dwindles to a point, or to see the littleness through the great- 
ness till it dilates into a mighty figure. 

What have we,to set against these defects that we have 
admitted in Newman’s character and intellect ? In the first 
place, a wonderful power, to which Dr. Abbott appears to be 
quite insensible, of marshalling the difficulties which stood in 
the way of his own belief; so that, however he may mis- 
understand and misdescribe the positions of individual 
opponents against whom he is prejudiced, Newman’s can- 
dour in recognising the assailable points of his own position, 
when once be has taken up a position, is something quite unique. 
In the next place, his subtle and vivid insight into the pro- 
cesses of human faith and reason is hardly equalled by 
that of any religious thinker known to us; for Dr. Abbott’s 
polemic against the University sermons on faith and reason 
seems to us more like a series of petty cavils than a broad and 
effective criticism. In the third place, the depth and delicacy 
of Newman’s appreciation of human sophistries and self- 
deceptions is so searching and masterly, that the student of 
his sermons obtains a perfectly new insight into the un- 
realities and evasions of his own heart. Add to these great 
qualifications as a teacher his deep insight into those theological 
ideas which have usually been regarded as mere orthodox formu- 
las to be accepted without hesitation, but also without much in- 
terest or awe,—into the proem of St. John’s Gospel, for example, 
—and, thence arising, his power to interpret these great enun- 
ciations to the thought and imagery of our age as no one else has 
interpreted them, and we have qualifications such as no other 
preacher of our time has possessed for rendering us familiar 
with the burden of the Christian revelation, and the tempta- 
tions and disguises by which men so often succeed in ignoring 
what that burden reallyis. Finally, the high passion and high 
and consistent self-denial of his life, even though it sometimes 
misled him, as it did, into unjust attacks on those who did not 
accept his theology, gave a significance and force to his teach- 
ing such as hardly any of his contemporaries could emulate. 
Now, Dr. Abbott’s method of belittling Newman by empha- 
sising every hasty phrase in bis familiar correspondence, such 
as his intention to be “ hot-headed,” or the still hastier 
criticisms of his casual acquaintances, like the late Sir James 
Stephen’s remark that Newman appeared to be liable to 
“ cerebral excitement” (on which Dr. Abbott harps again and 
again, seeming almost to gloat over an expression which most 
wantonly suggests to ordinary readers an unsoundness of 
mind which it does not suggest to Dr. Abbott), is effective in 
exact proportion to the vivacity and frankness of Newman’s 
own private letters, and to the shallowness of his acquaint- 
ances’ knowledge of Newman’s character and life. 

Dr. Abbott labours excessively his assertion that Newman’s 
religion was in the main a religion of fear, which, except in 
the sense of fear of sin, and of the awful consequences of 
sin in a separation from God which Newman held to be 
eternal, if at the time of death it had not been forgiven, 
no one really familiar with the sermons will believe it to be. 
No doubt Newman believed, rightly as we hold, though Dr. 
Abbott does not, in true retributive punishment for sin, as 
distinguished from mere remedial pain. But though he 
dwells on this, he dwells far more powerfuily on the infinite 
loss of separation from God. Dr. Abbott’s references are so 
often wholly omitted (and always, even when given, given in 
so very awkward and troublesome a fashion), that it is very 
far from easy to verify his evidences for this or any other of 
his criticisms. But he gives us on one occasion the means 
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of seeing how eagerly he catches at any expression which 
would represent Newman’s religion as a religion of fear. He 
tells us (Vol. II., p. 16) that the metaphor for human beings 
in their relation to God “of which his frequent use evinces his 
special fondness,” is that of ‘ worms,’ “once at least ‘ grovel- 
ling worms.’” In the note on this passage, he gives us not a 
single reference to the use of the word, not even to the passage 
where “once at least” the phrase used was “ grovelling 
worms.” Buta few pages further on (p. 30), he speaks of New- 
man’s “favourite metaphor of ‘ grovelling worms’ to express 
the relation between the human and the divine ;” so that the 
metaphor which he had already explained (without reference) 
that Newman had used “ once at least,” he now treats as his 
“favourite metaphor.” How are we to know that a metaphor 
which is used “ once at least” is the favourite metaphor of the 
writer who so uses it? But this shows Dr. Abbott’s animus. 
That Newman “once at least” uses the phrase, we have no 
doubt, as Dr. Abbott says so; and we do not think that ina 
proper context the phrase is at all too strong to express that 
profound sense of humiliation with which man, in his conscious 
unworthiness, should look up to the divine rtghteousness. But 
we deny that the phrase is a favourite phrase of Newman’s, or 
that it in the least expresses the habitual attitude of his mind 
in describing the relation between the human and the divine. 
One of the very sermons to which Dr. Abbott refers as showing 
that Newman’s religion was a religion of fear,—though he 
oddly enough adds that it is an inconsistency in Newman to 
describe it as also a religion of joy, in which case undoubtedly 
St. Paul is a great deal more inconsistent than Newman,—is a 
sermon on “Christian Nobleness,” and here is a specimen of 
the characteristic language of the sermon :—“ And hence the 
keener, the more rapturous are the feelings of the Christian, 
the more ardent his aspirations, the more glorious his visions, 
so much the graver, the more subdued, the more serene, 
must be his worship and his confession. Who was so 
intoxicated with divine love as St. John? Who was so over- 
charged with the Spirit? Yet what language can be calmer 
than when he says, ‘Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of 
God. When He shall appear, we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Himas He is’?” The whole drift of the sermon is to insist 
‘on the subdued self-respecting sobriety, the growing nobleness, 
of the Christian character. “ Religious men, knowing what 
great things have been done for them, cannot but grow greater 
in mind in consequence.” Is that a teaching which harps on 
our being “ grovelling worms”? When Dr. Abbott speaks of 
Christian joy as being inconsistent with Christian fear, he 
speaks in a sense which not a single one of the New Testament 
writers would fail to refute. Is Newman to be condemned as 
slavish because he accepted St. Paul’s teaching, “ Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling,” as well as the 
teaching, “ Rejoice in the Lord”? 

Dr. Abbott accepts Newman’s statement that he was 
“hollow” as if it were a final judgment on his relative reli- 
gious condition as compared with that of his greater contem- 
poraries. No doubt Newman was perfectly sincere, and felt 
his own hollowness as we suppose all the best men have felt 
theirs; but if it is taken as showing his relative inferiority to 
other good men,—and this is how Dr. Abbott takes it,—is it 
not reasonable to ask how far it is likely that a really hollow 
man, hollow, we mean, as compared with all the best men, 
would announce and dwell on his hollowness with passionate 
self-reproach and regret? Dr. Abbott sums up one important 
portion of Newman’s life by stating his belief that 
the “kindly light” to which Newman appealed to lead 
him on, “is a meteor of the marsh; and though he may 
remain good and true as a man, yet, as a prophet, however 
long the dismal hour may be averted, it must come at last, 
when he will look into his own soul and pronounce himself 
‘nearly hollow.’” (Vol. I. p. 292.) Surely no less discerning 
judgment on a human career was ever passed. Newman has 
no doubt made many Anglicans Roman Catholics who would 
have done better to stay in the English Church, as well as 
some Anglicans Roman Catholics who have been far better 
as Roman Catholics than they would ever have been as 

Anglicans. But he has sent a current of high spiritual 
feeling through a type of sacerdotalism which is always in 
danger of getting narrow and hide-bound; he has raised 
the whole level of the sacramental teaching in the Anglican 
Church ; and he has given a new depth of religious passion to 








hundreds, and even thousands, of the priesthood in the great 
Church to which he joined himself in the middle of his career, 
Even Dr. Abbott’s string of cavils may do good, for the 
passages which he extracts from Newman, though they are 
almost always extracted in a hostile spirit, are so much 
more interesting than his own criticisms, that they will 
spread Newman’s fame even amongst the party of his bitterest 
foes. 





AN ARTIST’S VIEW OF SIBERIA.* 

THIs is a picture-book, and a remarkably good one, done 
with pen as well as pencil, superficial as a picture-book must 
be, but still full of instruction and amusement. Mr. Price is 
an artist who in 1890 was sent by the Illustrated London News 
to join the expedition with which Captain Wiggins intended, 
for the third time, to attempt to open a direct trade by water 
with the interior of Siberia. Captain Wiggins was prevented 
by an unfortunate accident from going, but the ‘ Biscaya’ 
sailed on July 18th, 1890, and after a risky but uneventful 
voyage through the floating ice of the Arctic Ocean and the 
Kara Sea, arrived on August 13th off the mouth of the 
Yenisei. This mighty Arctic river, of which so little is known 
in England, is almost as vast as the Amazon; “ greater than 
the Volga, Danube, Rhone, and Rhine all taken together ;” 
and but for some impassable rapids below Lake Baikal, which 
the millionaires of Siberia propose to blow up or turn, would 
be navigable from the ocean, by specially built steamers, 
almost throughout its course; while fuel would never fail, a 
vast pine-forest stretching along its banks five thousand 
miles long and two thousand broad, being probably the most 
extensive acreage of wood now existing in the world. Four 
hundred miles from its mouth, the Yenisei is still ten miles 
wide; “its water system covers an area of nearly 1,950,000 
English square miles; and it stretches through the interior of 
Northern Asia for five thousand miles fairly into China.” At the 
mouth of the river the ‘Phcenix’ met the ‘ Biscaya,’ and in her 
Mr. Price steamed up the silent river, with its desert or forest 
covered banks, for fifteen hundred miles until he reached 
the capital of this part of Siberia, Yeniseisk, to find amid the 
desolate bleakness a city where the thermometer is often in 
August 28° below zero (Réaumur), but where the houses are 
always too warm, and the people enjoy the highest luxuries 
of civilisation. The neighbouring gold-mines, which occupy 
eight thousand labourers, pour wealth into the town; it has 
wide streets, fine buildings, and a society of the most strangely 
mixed description :—* There is a capital club-house, which 
would pass muster anywhere, to which is attached a theatre 
and a ball-room, with a delightful ‘ floor,’ and performances 
or dances take place two or three times a week. I shall long 
remember my first evening at Yeniseisk, when I was taken to 
sce the club; there wasa dance on, and in the large, brilliantly 
lighted rooms, with an excellent band playing a familiar waltz, 
it was hard to believe one’s self nearly two thousand miles 
from a railroad, and in the very heart of Asia. Society in 
Yeniseisk, of course, consists principally of the wealthy, mine- 
owners, or merchants, and their families, and the Government 
officials and theirs. These are sufficient pretty well to fill the 
club on big dance nights. Exiles, who naturally form an im- 
portant contingent, are only allowed to enter subject to 
certain restrictions. For instance, the criminal ones are only 
permitted to come to the performances in the theatre, and 
are obliged to leave immediately after; while the political 
ones are permitted to remain after the performance, but on 
no account to dance.” Mr. Price, we should remark, does not 
believe that the exiles in Siberia are harshly treated. He in- 
spected the prisons, he cross-questioned every one who would 
tell him anything, and he found no harshness; while with his 
artist-eyes he at once detected the fact, so constantly forgotten 
in England, that the majority of those under sentence are 
the worst criminals of an Empire, sinister-looking scoundrels 
usually steeped to the lips in crime. His narrative, however, 
accidentally admits a statement at variance with its con- 
clusion, the occurrence of incessant attempts to escape, 
hundreds of prisoners annually risking the awful journey 
on foot back into Russia, a journey it is almost impossible to 
survive. 

From Yeniseisk, Mr. Price set out to cross the whole 
of Siberia into China, a drive of three thousand miles in 





* From the Arctic Ocean to the Yellow Sea. By J, M. Price, F.R.G.S. 
London; Sampson Low and Co, 
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a sledge; and during the entire journey, which occupied 
four months, he seems to have met with no hardship greater 
than the frightful cold, usually 35° below zero (Réaumur), 
which froze his moustache, turned his spittle to ice as it fell, 
and but for an ample provision of furs, a sound constitution, 
and, we should fancy, unalterable spirits and courage, would 
doubtless have sent him to sleep, which in the Siberian 
open means inevitable death. The great road was fairly 
good, or at least passable, while horses were always pro- 
curable; and of danger from human beings there seems 
to have been absolutely none, the Russian government 
being felt as completely in Siberia as in the European 
provinces of the Empire. The caravans of tea are some- 
times plundered of their bales; but passengers—who, of 
course, are usually officials—seem to be absolutely safe. 
The grand drawback, always excepting the cold, is the terrible 
monotony :—“ The novelty of sledge-travelling soon wears off, 
especially on a road like this, where there is so little to vary 
the eternal monotony of the dense forests or rolling plains on 
either side of one. The same dreary aspects seemed to repeat 
themselves over and over again almost at every turn of the 
road, whilst the various villages resembled each other so much 
that it was at times hard to believe we were not returning to 
the one we had just left. I do not propose wearying you with 
a detailed account of the forty-three stations between Kras- 
noiarsk and Irkutsk, for a description of one, which I have 
already given, suffices for all—so much so, in fact, that although 
I tried hard to see something more to sketch, I could discover 
nothing I had not already seen and sketched on our journey 
up the Yenisei or in Yeniseisk or Krasnoiarsk. Where, for 
instance, in France every little ‘pays’ has its individual 
character, so to speak, here in Siberia from one end to the other 
of this enormous continent all is the same, and if you have 
studied one portion of it, you have studied all (of course, with 
the exception of the aborigines, who naturally differ according 
to their tribes). For my own part, I can assert that I saw 
absolutely no difference, either in the build of the houses, or 
the dress or customs of the inhabitants, all the way from 
Golchika, the tiny settlement on the tundras far away within 
the Arctic circle, and Kiakhta, a distance of nearly three 
thousand miles.” The villages are all bounded by wooden 
fences, and outside those fences there are no houses or other 
signs of life, and so few travellers, that Mr. Price only met 
them on three occasions between Krasnoiarsk and Irkutsk, a 
distance of more than five hundred miles. 

Irkutsk, the capital of Eastern Siberia, is a large town of 
forty thousand people, absolutely European in its society, its 
buildings, and its shops, with a millionaire Mayor who has a 
vast picture-gallery crammed with examples of the best- 
known Continental artists, and so many public edifices, that 
Mr. Price declares it has more for its size than any other city 
in the world. The millionaires vie with each other in building 
public edifices, and the result is that here, in the midst of 
Siberia, besides two cathedrals and twenty-two handsome 
churches, there are “ of public schools no less than nineteen, 
all under the supervision of a Government Educational Com- 
mittee. Then there are six hospitals—namely, three town 
hospitals; a foundling hospital, on the usual Russian system ; 
a military hospital, anda madhouse. Of ‘homes’ for children 
there are at least four; three asylums for the aged and infirm; 
a monastery for men and one for women; a convict and a 
civil prison; a geographical institute; a large observatory 
(with an English telescope) ; and two clubs—one military, the 
other for merchants—making a total of over forty important 
public institutions for a population of lessthan forty thousand.” 
The millionaires make their fortunes apparently chiefly in 
gold—though one is mentioned who was a mighty distiller— 
the gold obtained from the mines being sold compulsorily to 
the State, which chooses this method of levying its royalties. 
On the road from Irkutsk to Kiakhta, the frontier town of 
the Chinese Empire, the terrible monotony was broken, for 
Mr. Price had to cross Lake Baikal, the wonderful lake frozen 
for nine months in the year, which has sixty times the area 
of the Lake of Geneva, or 12,441 square miles, and has an 
average depth of no less than 5,404 ft., or more than a mile. 
Its origin, says Mr. Price, is undoubtedly volcanic. The cold 
is so terrible, that when a hurricane stirs the waters, the waves 
often freeze as waves, remaining in hummocks above the sur- 
face; but when Mr. Price crossed, the cold had caught the 





lake asleep, and the ice was perfectly smooth. He had thirty 
miles to drive on the solidified water :— 


“For about a mile from the shore the ice had a thin layer of 
snow over it, but we gradually left this sort of dazzling white 
carpet, and at length reached the clear ice, when I saw around 
me the most wonderful and bewitching sight I ever beheld. Owing 
to the marvellous transparency of the water, the ice presented 
everywhere the appearance of polished crystal, and, although un- 
doubtedly of great thickness, was so colourless that it was like 
passing over space. It gave me at first quite an uncanny feeling 
to look over the side of the sledge down into the black abyss 
beneath; this feeling, however, gradually changed tv one of fas- 
cination, till at last I found it positively difficult to withdraw my 
gaze from the awful depths, with nothing but this sheet of crystal 
between me and eternity. I believe that most travellers, on 
crossing the lake on the ice for the first time, experience the same 
weird and fascinating influence. About half-way across I stopped 
to make a sketch and take some photographs. It was no easy 
matter, as I found on getting out of the sledge, for the ice was so 
slippery that in spite of my having felt snow-boots on I could 
hardly stand. The death-like silence of the surroundings re- 
minded me not a little of my experiences in the ice of the Kara 
Sea. This wonderful stillness was occasionally broken, however, 
by curious sounds, as though big guns were being fired at some 
little distance. They were caused by the cracking of the ice here 
and there. I was told that in some parts of the lake were huge 
fissures, through which the water could be seen. It is for this 
reason that it is always advisable to do the journey by daylight. 
We reached Moufshkaya, on the opposite coast, exactly four and 
a half hours after leaving Liestvenitz, the horses having done the 
whole distance of over thirty miles with only two stoppages of a 
few minutes each. It was evidently an easy bit of work for them, 
as they seemed as fresh when we drew up in the post-yard as 
when they started in the morning.” 


On leaving Irkutsk, Mr. Price decided not to travel by the 
Government road, but to take another constructed by the 
millionaires of Kiakhta—these men make their fortunes on 
tea—to Lake Baikal, and on this he had to travel in a car 
on wheels, or tarantass, instead of a sledge; but though he was 
nearly drowned while crossing a frozen river, and was almost 
bumped to deatb, he reached Kiakhta in safety, and from 
thence entered Mongolia, which is Chinese, and the true Steppe 
where still dwell the Tartars who once conquered the world, 
but who are now, thinks Mr. Price, possibly a little hastily, 
tamed men. They remain, as of old, magnificent horsemen ; 
but they are submissive and orderly, and are, in fact, merging 
themselves among the Chinese :— 


“As a distinct nation the Mongols are slowly disappearing, 

owing to gradual fusion with the Chinese, still there are many 
amongst the descendants of the old princes who yet cling to the 
idea that the glorious times of Genghis Khan will again return, 
and that some day another such leader will appear and restore to 
this once so mighty race its old prestige. In fact, there is one 
sect amongst the people who believe that Genghis Khan is not 
dead at all, but has only disappeared for a time, and will on some 
not very distant date again return to earth; and in the national 
songs the name of this hero and his great deeds are continually 
appearing. En attendant this millennium, however, the Mongols 
have lost all trace of the formidable warriors they were in the 
past, and have lapsed into such quiet and inoffensive beings that 
it is hard to realise they are descendants of the mighty horde 
which once conquered Russia, and threw all Europe into a state of 
panic. Of their old national characteristics but one really remains 
—their wonderful horsemanship ; for I believe that the Mongols 
as a nation enjoy the undisputed reputation of being the finest 
horsemen in the world, and this in spite of their, to European 
ideas, somewhat ungainly seat in consequence of the use of a 
short stirrup. One can imagine what magnificent cavalry these 
men must have made under their old leaders.” 
Their city par excellence is Ourga, the centre of their religion, 
Lamaist Buddhism, and the seat of its high priest, the Bogdor 
of Kurene, a being almost as sacred as the Dalai Lama himself, 
but kept by the Chinese Government under careful tutelage. 
Power, however, in Mr. Price’s opinion, is passing away from 
both :— 

“T could not help feeling how much more under Russian than 
Chinese influence everything was in Mongolia. For instance, the 
consul at Ourga was undoubtedly a far more important personage 
than even the Chinese general himself, and from what [ learnt, I 
believe the late consul, M. Shismaroff, was practically the leading 
man of Ourga, for he was not only very much esteemed and looked 
up to by the Mongols, but was actually consulted by them in most 
State affairs. The fact of all the trade of the country being 
virtually in the hands of the Russians may to a certain extent 
account for this ascendancy; but be it what it may, one thing is 
certain, that a Cossack cap inspires an incredible amount of 
respect in these distant regions, not only among the Mongols, 
but also the Chinese themselves; for there seems to be, as far as 
I could make out, a pretty general apprehension, or rather con- 
viction, of what would happen were a subject of the Czar to be 
offered any insult. During my subsequent journey through China 
I was much struck with the difference of the footing on which 
English and other nationalities are plazed with regard to the 
Chinese.” 
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It was not very easy to get out of Ourga, for before the Great 
Wall could be reached, the boundary of Chinese civilisation, 
the Desert of Gobi must be passed, and the most experienced 
Russians shook their heads. Mr. Price, however, was always 
well treated by officials. He was permitted to accompany the 
Mail, and he did actually cross the Desert of Gobi, a distance 
of eight hundred miles, in a cart drawn by camels. The rate 
never exceeded three and a half miles an hour, and the scene 
was one of bewildering desolation :— 

“ As we slowly advanced we gradually left the hills behind, till 
at last, three days out, we reached the actual commencement of 
the great desert ; and I saw stretched out before me a vast, limit- 
less waste, so flat and unbroken that it looked exactly like the sea. 
A quiet, as though of death, reigned over it, for not even the 
slightest sign of life broke the oppressive stillness of the scene. 
Neither the Karoo or the Kalahara deserts in South Africa ever 
produced on me an impression so weird and indescribable as did 
that first glimpse of the awful Gobi, ‘The Great Hungry Desert.’ 
The mere look of the dreary waste recalled all I had ever read of 
the horrors of a lingering death, by thirst or starvation, which 
has so often befallen travellers who have been unfortunate enough 
to lose themselves on its almost trackless surface. Nothing, in 
fact, was wanting to complete the gloomy picture. Even the 
faintly marked trail before us was rendered more easily discernible 
by the bleached bones of camels lying here and there on either 
side.” 


Still, by dint of patience and endurance, the Great Wall was 
reached at last, and as Mr. Price passed under an archway of 
the structure, he re-entered civilisation, though only a Chinese 
one, and might congratulate himself on the completion of a 
wonderful journey, almost straight from the Arctic Ocean, 
over four thousand miles of river and steppe, into China itself. 
We have selected only its striking features ; but bis narrative, 
though too much stripped of detail, leaves throughout definite 
impressions of the wild regions through which he passed, im- 
pressions greatly assisted by a profusion of admirable sketches. 
How good a draughtsman Mr. Price is, the reader will see ata 
glance if he turns to page 57, the sketch of some Siberians 
(Russians) on shore, in which every minute face reveals a 
character and a history. As we have said, the book is neces- 
sarily superficial, for Mr. Price records nothing but what he 
actually saw, and there must be much in Siberia which escaped 
his eyes, keen as they evidently are. Still, the strict limitation 
of his design adds to the value of what he records, and no 
one will leave his bright and entertaining volume without 
feeling that he comprehends something of what life really 
must be in the vast and terrible land which, we scarcely know 
why, has such a hold over English imaginations. Southern 
Siberia, which is now receiving a large Russian immigration, 
is a different place; but Northern and Eastern Siberia would 
realise the popular English view, but that they are cloven by 
the Yenisei, and that, at vast distances from each other, 
industrial energy, made profitable by convict labour, has 
created four or five towns which are like small quarters cut 
from European cities. 


MR. HENLEY’S NEW POEMS.* 

“THERE is a flapping of wings, but it is not of an ordinary 
bird: it is a colossal nightingale, a skylark of the grandeur 
of an eagle, as it existed, it is said, in the primitive world.” 
Thus wrote Heine of Berlioz; but the words are not amiss 
when applied to the author of The Song of the Sword, 
especially when we find Heine going on to speak of “the 
outrageous sentiment of the prodigious, of the excessive, and 
of material immensity,” which he found in the music of 
Berlioz. For verily Mr. Henley is no ordinary song-bird. 
The term of “minor poet” is surely inapplicable to one who 
winds such portentous sennets on the English horn, who is so 
bizarre and original in his choice of metaphors, so regal in his 
disregard for the proprieties. Mr. Traill discoursed last year 
on the decay of Mrs. Grundy; but Mr. Henley rings her 
death-knell. Sic transit gloria Grundi might fitly have been 
inscribed on the title-page of this book, wherein from cover 
to cover the author figures as the hierophant of militant 
and uncompromising modernity. 

“The Song of the Sword,” which gives its name to the 
collection, is an unrhymed, rhythmical rhapsody, written 
throughout in the short declamatory metre of the Sagas. 
The tone and temper of this piece may be gauged from the 
following extract :— 





“ Heroes, my children, 
Follow, O follow me, 





* The Song of the Sword; and other Verses, By W. E. Henley. London: 
David Nutt. 





Follow exulting 
In the great light that breaks 
From the sacred companionship : 
Thrust through the fatuous, 
Thrust through the fungous brood 
Spawned in my shadow 
And gross with my gift ! 
Thrust through, and hearken, 
O hark to the Trumpet, 
The Virgin of battles 
Calling, still calling you, 
Into the Presence,” &c. 

Further on we meet with another characteristic passage :— 


“T am the feast-maker : 

Hark, through a noise 

Of the screaming of eagles, 

Hark how the Trumpet, 

The mistress of mistresses 

Calls, silver-throated 

And stern, where the tables 

Are spread, and the work 

Of the Lord is at hand!” 
The work of the Lord, we may parenthetically remark, 
seems, as conceived by Mr. Henley, to consist exclusively of 
hacking and hewing, thrusting and slicing. As for the 
musical quality of the foregoing extracts, and, indeed, of the 
entire poem, it seems, to us at least, to approximate more 
closely to screaming than to singing. 

The best and the worst work in this strange book is to be 
found in a set of pieces which Mr. Henley fantastically names 
“London Voluntaries,” prefixing to each a musical title, as 
thus: Andante con moto; Scherzando; Largo e mesto; and 
Allegro maéstoso. ‘The first is a night-piece, in which the sug. 
gestion, “ Let us take horse, dear heart,” is fulfilled somewhat 
prosaically by a drive ina hansom along the Park and down 
by the River. Mr. Henley is decidedly happy in expressing 
the magical glorifying quality of night, which exerts its spell 
even in the heart of a great wilderness of bricks and mortar; 
and there are two lines in this poem for which much must be 
forgiven him. He is telling of the miracle of the new-born 
day as it reveals itself on the tideway :— 

“See the batch of boats 

Here at the stairs, washed in the fresh-sprung beam ! 

And those are barges that were goblin floats, 

Black, hag-steered, fraught with devilry ard dream! 

And in the piles the waters frolic clear, 

The ripples into loose rings wander and flee, 

And we—we can behold that could but hear 

The ancient River singing as he goes 

New-mailed in morning to the ancient Sea.” 
But, alas! the spell of this splendid couplet is immediately 
broken in the ensuing lines :— 

“The gas burns lank and jaded in its glass: 

The old Ruffian soon shall yawn himself awake, 

And light his pipe and shoulder his tools and take 

His hob-nailed way to work!” 

In the second “ Voluntary,” Mr. Henley essays with a great 
deal of cleverness to picture the beauty that is shed on the 
“ancient Strand” and Trafalgar Square by the “ mellow 
magic” of an October sun, a magic that— 

“ (as a man’s caress 

Brings back to some faded face beloved before 

A heavenly shadow of the grace it wore 

Ere the poor eyes were minded to beseech) 

Old things transfigures.” 
We confess, however, that the description of St. Bride’s as a 
“madrigal in stone,” strikes us as affected, while the lines 
which tell how the sun makes— 

“every horse’s coat so full of sheen 

He looks new-tailored, and every ’bus feels clean,” 
can hardly be said to possess any vestige of true poetic quality. 
The “slow movement” of Mr. Henley’s London Symphony isa 
fierce tirade against the East Wind, disfigured by its extrava- 
gance and one or two needlessly repulsive touches. Finally, we 
have a riotous panegyric of the joy of living, as typified by 
Piccadilly in May. The poet praises God that Pan, “ the lush 
genius of a million Mays,” still reigns and triumphs and exerts 
his “ lewd, perennial, overmastering spell” in this “ radiant and 
immortal street,’ which he elsewhere elegantly describes as a 
“tidal-race of lust from shore to shore.” It is a relief to turn 
from this blatant and grotesquely sensual outburst to the 
graceful lines which Mr. Henley has fitted to the old burden of 
“Over the hills and far away,”—lines in which there is a 
momentary return to the earlier manner of his Book of Verses, 
before the skylark began to emulate the eagle. The piece 
beginning “A desolate shore ” illustrates one of the strangest 
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phases of Mr. Henley’s poetic attitude. As we have seen, he 
can read romance into the streets of London. Here, bya curious 
inversion of this method, he proceeds to read the vilest associa- 
tions of town life into inanimate and elemental nature, 
personifying the Moon and the Sea as a leering, tawdry street- 
walker and a “ horrible old man” respectively. Finally, with 
a touch which out-Whitmans Whitman in his most grotesque 
vein, the lighthouse is compared to “the tall Policeman, 
flashing his bull’s-eye.” 

Mr. Henley is so fond of employing musical analogues, that a 
similar method suggests itself to the critic who endeavours to 
form an estimate of his verse. He reminds one of the virtuoso 
rather than of the creator. His pieces are more on a par 
with the compositions of a Liszt than of a Schubert. They 
abound in brilliant tours de force, but they are lacking in 
spontaneous melody. Like a great executant, he sacrifices 
simplicity to sonority ; he is for ever forcing the tone, and 
trying to get orchestral effects out of a single instrument. 
He rouses and stirs, but never touches his hearers. Further- 
more, the constant display of strength—which often de- 
generates into mere violence—is a trifle wearisome. Mr. 
Henley’s lines groan under the weight of such heavy-metalled 
epithets as “ monstrous,” ‘ enormous,” “immitigable,” “ im- 
placable,” “inevitable.” He is like the professional athlete 
who, not content with proving his strength by actual achieve- 
ment, is for ever showing his muscle and dilating his 
chest. We like Mr. Henley far better when he condescends 
to a quieter vein, and submits to the fetters of strict 
metre. But these moments are rare in the volume before us. 
Life with him is either thrice blessed or thrice accursed ; 
human beings are either heroes or vermin; and this lack of 
restraint infects the manner as well as the matter of his 
verse. No phrase is too brutally blunt or too extravagantly 
precious and far fetched for him, Alike in workmanship and 
in sentiment, the new poems strike us as greatly inferior to 
Mr. H-nley’s former work. The Book of Verses contained 
several pieces notable for their beauty, their tenderness, and 
their melody. One may search in vain for these qualities in 
The Song of the Sword, ant other Verses, the dominant senti- 
ments of which are sxva exultatio and seva indignatio. 





CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM.* 

Tus book, though not large, represents a very great amount 
of patient labour. Indeed, in many parts it may be said to 
consist entirely of extracts, or rather, of paraphrases of 
extracts, so carefully is each statement supplied with refer- 
ences to authorities. The authorities are exactly what they 
ought to be,—there is not that blind holding by Mabillon 
which makes so many books on monasticism merely abstracts 
of abstracts; the rules which were observed have been the 
basis, where possible. The list at the end, taken with the 
citations on each page, must, when the author surveys the 
small volume which is the result, make bim indeed wonder at 
his own moderation. With far less groundwork of contempo- 
rary authority, we have had ten times the elevation. In fact, 
so far as we can judge, this is the best English text-book on 
the general subject of early monasticism; and as that, to be 
sure, is not very high praise, we can also say with confidence 
that it will be long before another more exhaustive is required, 
and still longer before the demand creates the supply. 

Historical students are not very much interested in the 
monastic life of the period when it really represented the 
purposes of its founders. One may almost say that the monk 
only becomes historically noteworthy when to some extent he 
forgets that he is a monk, and plays a part in the great battle 
of life around him. The true monastic life lacks variety; in 
some of its aspects it is almost squalid; but in its points of 
contact with the world it becomes one of the most picturesque 
institutions which history can show. In this way it has had 
atypical fate. Institutions considered merely as such have 
had surprisingly slight treatment at the hands of historians. 
Their books are full of Kings and battles, and a hundred 
events which presuppose a knowledge of the daily life of the 
world at the time; and yet too often no proper account is 
vouchsafed of even its more important features. Nothing is 
more common than to read of convents, monasteries, abbeys, 
priories, tenants-in-chief, scudi, gulden, minsters, granges, 
and a hundred other like matters; but how many, we wonder, 

* Christian Monasticism, from the Fourth to the Ninth Centuries of the Christian 
Era, By I. Gregory Smith, M.A. London: A. D. Innes and Co, 18¢2, 








of the readers try to reduce all these things into their own 
language. The reason for the want of explanation is simply 
that the study of institutions is so much more difficult than 
the study of actions, that its proper treatment is usually 
forced, so to speak, on the world of letters. The want becomes 
overpowering, and we get a work such as the present. Whether 
this is the proper course of things, may be doubted; but we 
ought to be thankful when the want is supplied. Most of the 
substance of this volume has already appeared in the form of 
essays in the Dictionaries of Christian Biography and Anti- 
quities; the occasional repetition of a phrase is, however, all 
that reminds the reader of the fact. The work falls into 
three sections, dealing respectively with the growth of 
Christian monasticism, monastic offices and usages, and bio- 
graphical outlines of a few celebrated and typical “ religious.” 
An introduction sums up the whole. 

The growth of Christian monasticism, and the various 
offices and services of the houses, are extremely well dealt with. 
The whole of the work appears to have been done from original 
authorities, and the author has rigorously suppressed any 
ambition to air his own views. It is much more accurate than 
a book like that of Fosbrooke, and though, as is inevitable, 
there is a certain want of picturesqueness, that really arises 
from the nature of the subject. The history that “ falls upon 
the ear like the echo of a vanished world,” is too often so 
faint and distorted as to bear little resemblance to the events ; 
and Mr. Gregory Smith has done well in not yielding to that 
general love of “quaintness” which is the creation of the 
historical leader-writer. The various rules are carefully com- 
pared, where possible; but it is notable that the notion of 
centralised Orders of monks was not a primitive one. In the 
West, it is almost accurate to say that all the early differences 
were due to Eastern influences, and that all the later divisions 
mark the regeneration of the Benedictines. Local peculiarities 
of rule, and the rise of Canons regular, form no real exceptions 
to the statement. At the same time, one must be very careful 
not to neglect the real differences which existed between the 
Orders when firmly established. Mr. Leach has recently 
observed, that to compare a body like the Canons of South- 
well with a Franciscan Friary, would be to suggest the com- 
parison between an Oxford College and a Salvation Army 
barrack at the present day. 

Mr. Gregory Smith makes occasional use of the Codes of 
Justinian, which afford ample evidence of the hold which 
ascetic principles, at all events, had taken on the lawyers. It 
might have been pointed out, however, how frequently the 
Eastern monasteries were employed as penitentiaries. For 
example, a Novella provided that those who divorced each 
other by mutual consent, should be confined in a religious 
house for life. Throughout the whole history of the institu- 
tion of monasticism, monasteries have been constantly em- 
ployed for secular purposes. Many were schools, though this 
is more certain of the early than the later period; some were 
asylums, Record Offices, and Houses of Parliament. It is not, 
then, at all surprising to find that they were prisons. 

If an example be required of the careful way in which the 
author has condensed the matter contained in many autho- 
rities, let the reader turn to the chapter on “The Dean.” It 
is curious that the word is still used in so many ways. We 
have Deans of the Arches, Rural Deans, Deans of Peculiars, 
Deans of Faculties, Deans of Colleges, as well as Deans of 
Cathedrals. There is in all uses the idea of discipline, which 
is perhaps best preserved in the office of Dean in a College. 
In early days the word seems to have been associated with the 
decurio, and there was a Dean for every so many monks. In 
later times, we find the Dean looking after the secular interests 
of the monastery, which might possibly be an explanation of 
the existence of a certain Dean of Southwell whose presence 
is a puzzle to antiquarians. 

The biographies which have been added are the least satis- 
factory portion of the book. They give what is known of a 
certain number of representatives of the monastic life, but to 
be properly illustrative they should have been longer and 
more legendary. The stories which those of later times have 
grouped around their predecessors are exceedingly beautiful, 
and, moreover, show the ideals of a later age. It must be con- 
fessed that it seems ungrateful to ask for greater diffuseness. 

This book represents a substantial contribution to the his- 
tory of monasticism at a time when attention is being closely 


, directed to that subject. The utility of the monastic life in 
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times past has always been in direct ratio to its real holiness ; 
when the monk conducted his life in a sober and righteous 
fashion, he was the kindest of teachers and the best of 
examples; before he had learned to be sober and after he had 
forgotten to be righteous, he was either a factious and 
bigoted warrior, or a man of unclean, drunken, and violent 
life. In the present day, when the Brotherhoods seem likely to 
revive the monastic institution, it is well to consider in what 
really consisted the power of the monk, and whether we cannot 
secure the works of St. Boniface and St. Benedict without 
what were unnecessary or only temporarily necessary circum- 
stances. For one reason or another, the history of monasticism 
has certainly consisted of a triumphant rise, followed by a 
humiliating fall; and though efforts have been unceasingly 
made to raise the cloister in public esteem, they have been 
only successful among the less progressive communities, and 
only partially successful in them. It may be said, of course: 
that we must not “ mistake memories for hopes ;” and that to 
the common-sense of Englishmen, even heroes, when cloaked 
in the garments and speaking the language of a bygone age, 
are distasteful. But, after all, this may be urged against 
almost the whole of what we term the High Church movement. 
Put rather differently, the disappearance of monastic institu- 
tions seems likely to continue, because their existence would 
be a protest against that individualism which is the secret of 
the whole Liberal movement, in theology no less than in 
politics. The unfortunate thing is, that those most ready to 
assume the cowl in the nineteenth century, just as in the 
ninth, are too often the least competent to judge of its altered 
responsibilities, and certainly unfitted to decide that it cannot 
be dispensed with. 





THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE IN INDIA.* 


THIS volume is dedicated to the Duke whose loss all England, 
and not England alone, has been so recently deploring. Three 
years ago, as our readers will remember, the youthful Prince 
made a tour in Southern India, and now Mr. Rees’s narrative 
of that tour forms an episode in a life that has proved but 
“the rose’s hope while yet unblown”! <A new and painful 
significance is therefore given to this story of the Duke’s 
visit to one of the most interesting portions of her Majesty’s 
dominions ; and some readers will probably regret to find far 
less about the Royal traveller than about the places which he 
visited. 

The first chapter describes in eulogistic language the King- 
dom of the Nizam and its capital, Hyderabad, “the most truly 
Oriental city in India.” The narrative forms a brief historical 
record of the progress of the State, which, it is said, has im- 
proved within the last forty years as much as England has 
improved since the days of the Stuarts. Many are the indica- 
tions of advance, not only in the Nizam’s dominions, but 
throughout India; and the author, who can speak with no 
slight authority from his knowledge, not of India alone, but 
of other Oriental countries, states that the cultivators of the 
South of India, although undoubtedly poor, are not so poor as 
they were. It is difficult, of course, for an official to look at 
the condition of things around him without using what one 
may call “ office-spectacles,” and Mr. Rees takes a cheerful 
view of most of the Indian matters that come under his 
survey. It is needless to say that the Nizam’s welcome of 
the Duke was in every respect worthy of the occasion, and of 
a Prince who has given many striking proofs of his friend- 
liness to our Government. “ There is probably no place in 
the world,” Mr. Rees writes, ‘“‘ where ceremonial functions are 
made so interesting and picturesque as at Hyderabad,” and 
the city itself receives the amplest justice in his glowing 
description of its charms. It appears that the streets and 
palaces have not materially changed since the visit of the 
French traveller, Tavernier, in 1652. Not so the beautiful 
manufactures, which are said to be fast decaying :— 

“Never again probably will carpets be manufactured there 
worth £100 a square yard, such as once were made, before aniline 
dyes and quick work destroyed the beauty and leisure of the 
manufacture. The delicate buckrams which Marco Polo said 
looked like the tissue of spider’s web, and which no King or 
Queen in the world might not be glad to wear, are not of the 
present day. Diamonds, sapphires, and other precious stones are 
not cut and polished in Hyderabad in the nineteenth century as 
they were in the seventeenth, when diamond-merchants from 
France laboriously spent no small part of their lives in travelling 


* H.R.H. the Duke of Clarence and Avondale in Southern India, By J.D. 
Rees. With a “Narrative of Elephant-Catching in Mysore,” by G. P. Sander- 
son. With Map, Portraits, and Illustrations, London: Kegan Paul and Co, 
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thither. Beautiful inlaid work is still turned out at Bidar. Swords 
and daggers with ivory and steel handles, inlaid with gold ang 
silver, are still made; but the country enjoys now no such pre- 
eminence in working steel as to induce belief in the legend that 
it was here that men made the chisels which drilled the granite 
of the great Egyptian pyramids.” 

In another place, Mr. Rees observes that we see the wood. 
carving and brass-work of Madura, the lacquer and inlaid 
work of Kurnool, and the beautiful mat-manufactures of 
Tinnevelly, dying under our eyes, and that “from an artistic 
point of view it is impossible to look upon the establishment 
of cotton-mills at Bangalore and Tinnevelly as a compensation 
for the destruction of the lace-manufactures of Madura, of 
the Palampores of Trichinopoly, and of the ‘ flowing-water’ 
muslins of Masulipatam.” The same deterioration of art. 
work is, we believe, common throughout the East, and espe- 
cially in Japan, where the rapid spread of European ideas and 
customs has had a most injurious effect on the workmanship 
of native artists. 

In the Nizam’s dominions, it is said that street-brawls, once 
so common, are now almost unknown. Hindoos are naturally 
tolerant, but Mussulmans are not; yet in Hyderabad the 
social intercourse between them and Europeans is said to be 
unrestrained, and an Englishman may wander about the city 
or peep into the precincts of the Great Mosque without risk 
of outrage. To show the entire want of public opinion, 
Mr. Rees states that not long since, his Highness brought 
out an expert from England to conduct innumerable 
operations of vivisection (the italics are ours), and he adds 
that “in a population of (more or less) twelve millions, 
of which eleven millions are Hindoos, no public feeling was 
excited against this measure, which involved, whether it be 
necessary or not, great pain and suffering to animal life, 
which Hindoos are bound by their religion to respect and 
cherish.” 

Writing of the Deccan Mining Company, and of the possi- 
bility of working large fields of gold and diamonds, Mr. Rees 
wonders whether provision will be made in the Company’s 
budgets for fees to Brahmins “ who charm the tutelary deities 
who watch over the gems,” and he takes no account of the 
fact that this “important precaution” would be a direct 
encouragement of superstition. The prospect of discovering 
new diamond-mines, or reworking old ones, is of less con- 
sequence than the yield of Indian coal-fields, which is now 
said to amount to 1,500,000 tons a year; so that nearly two- 
thirds of the machinery of the country is worked by indigenous 
coal. 

At Madras, the most unhealthy of all large cities in Asia, if 
statistics are to be trusted, the Duke had the reception due to 
his high rank, and for sport, the “royal game” of polo, and 
the laborious amusement of snipe-shooting. Mr. Rees, whose 
knowledge of all that pertains to the city and the Presidency 
is minute and extensive, has much information to convey, in- 
cluding an elaborate account of polo, which need not detain 
us now. Let us pass on, as the Prince did, to Mysore, 
and to the elephant-catching operations arranged in that 
province for his Royal Highness’s amusement by Mr. 
G. P. Sanderson, who in chapter iv. relates the story 
of his achievements. On the whole, perhaps this chapter 
is the most interesting in the volume. For many years 
wild elephants have been protected in Mysore, as in 
other parts of India. Lest their numbers should become too 
large, they are sometimes reduced by capture; and Mr. 
Sanderson relates that in 1874, under his supervision, fifty- 
five elephants were captured in one drive, and a handsome 
profit realised. Once more, after eleven years’ experience in 
Bengal, he was called to Mysore in 1889, and by the help of 
trained elephants and men, caught a herd of fifty-one 
elephants within a fortnight after his arrival. It was pro- 
posed by the Maharajah of Mysore that, if possible, a second 
catch should be made for the entertainment of the Royal 
Duke, an amusement involving an infinite amount of labour. 
A valley at the foot of the Billigarungu Hills was selected for 
the keddah or trap; and when the very extensive and 
elaborate trap had been prepared, the difficulty was to 
bring down a herd from the hills into the valley. Huts 
sufficient for the accommodation of four hundred men; 
old friends of Mr. Sanderson in his hunting expeditions, 
were built four miles from the keddah; and as the time 
drew near, parties of hunters were despatched to the hills 
to watch the movements of the herds. By an extraordi- 
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3 . | 
nary piece of good fortune, the sight of the natives at once 
decided the elephants to descend the hills; and “to our de- | 
lighted and almost unbelieving eyes,” says the writer, “the | 
whole herd wended its way shortly to the low country.” 
Signals were then fired, which brought the hunters together 
by degrees ; but it was not until the morrow that the men 
could be all placed at their posts to prevent the egress of the 
elephants. Great was Mr. Sanderson’s anxiety lest the herd 
should find a weak point and get through the beaters, and, 
comparing small things with great, he says that he can imagine 
to some extent the feelings of a commander-in-chief of an army 
when his forces have been put in motion, and it is almost beyond 
his power to alter their movements :— 

“On this occasion the herd gave little trouble. Beyond one 

attempt to leave the valley by one of their chief paths to the left, 
which was promptly frustrated by the yells of the hitherto hiding, 
silent hunters, yells which must have struck terror into the huge 
animals, which, in common with all jungle animals, fear the sound 
of the human voice more than perhaps any other ; also once when | 
they mobbed together near the stream, merely taking breathing- 
time in their rapid retreat, but on which occasion one of the 
leading females required a charge of shot in her face as she turned 
promptly on myself and men when we went to dislodge the herd, 
—the retreat was one of continued haste on their part, and of 
success on ours.” 
No sooner were the gates of the keddah dropped on the im- 
prisoned herd, than a message announcing the result of the 
preliminary hunt was despatched to Mysore, a distance of 
fifty-four miles. For seventeen days the elephants were in 
captivity, before the arrival of his Royal Highness to witness 
the driving into a small enclosure and the tying-up of the 
animals. There was plenty of work to be done meanwhile, 
including the preparation of a road fourteen miles and a half 
in length. Great was the excitement and toil in the neigh- 
bourhood of the keddah. “ A canvas city soon sprang into 
existence; native shopkeepers were established with stocks of 
rice and other provisions for sale to the camp-followers; a 
temporary post-office was opened ; strings of villagers brought 
eggs, fowls, and sheep for the camp, and a small herd of milk- 
cows were collected.” 

Comfortably seated in a tree, the Prince had the pleasure of 
seeing the elephants driven and secured, an operation described 
very happily and with much minuteness by Mr. Sanderson. 
For this interesting narrative we must refer our readers to 
the volume. One short passage, illustrative of the character 
of the noble animal, known by none better than the author, is 
all that our space will allow us to transcribe. Writing of the 
tame elephants, Mr. Sanderson says :— 

“These were twelve in number, and were animals which I had 
sent from Dacca, 1,000 miles away in Bengal, to Mysore some 
months previously. They were all females except one, and 
were all highly trained animals that had been employed for 
years in the Bengal Keddahs with the 150 or more others 
that formed the staff of ‘ Koonkies’ there. ‘ Koonkies’ is the 
term applied to the trained elephants, by the aid of which the 
wild ones are secured; but the general belief that these exhibit 
great skill in their work, and even help the hunters of their own 
accord, has no foundation in fact. They are exceedingly docile, 
and will allow the men to move about among their huge legs, 
taking care not to injure them intentionally or by inadvertence, and 
they will perform such common duties of an elephant as picking up 
anything they are ordered to, pulling a rope, &c.; but though I 
have had the cream of trained elephants at work under my super- 
vision in Bengal for many years, [ can affirm that I have never 
seen one apply itself undirected to overcome any difficulty, or to 
prevent any complication. To do so would be quite opposed to 
the elephant’s nature, which is one of repose and contentment ; 
thus no elephant will continue to labour at any task unless 
within hearing or sight of its master, nor will it offer to do any 
work which it is not called on to assist in. An elephant’s excel- 
lent qualities of obedience, patience, and equable temper cannot 
be overrated ; and when it is considered that its labour is per- 
formed at times when it would, if left to its own instinct, be 
resting ; also probably in the hot sun instead of in the shade that 
it loves, its good temper cannot be spoken of too highly.” 

We cannot close this volume without a word of praise for 
the attractive form in which it is produced. Twenty-seven 
photogravures, five portraits, a good map, and a serviceable 
index, are features of the book which every reader will 
appreciate. 





MR. MAARTENS’ “ QUESTION OF TASTE.”* 





THERE is something eminently Dutch in Mr. Maartens’ 
treatment of contemporary life in his novels. Like the 
painters of his own country, he is more remarkable for the 
fidelity and finish of his pictures, than for other more striking 





* A Question of Taste, By Maarten Maartens. London; W. Heinemann, \ 


qualities. Like them, too, he is most at home in depicting 
the most ordinary occurrences of the most ordinary every-day 
life; and his chief merit lies in his power of reproducing every- 
day matter in such a manner as to convince us of its truth 
and reality. He propounds no philosophical questions; he 
avoids all storm and passion ; he is also rather careless in the 
matter of style. But his characters do live in a way in 
which few novelists succeed in making their characters live. 
There is nothing very much to attract one’s attention in 
most pictures of Dutch interiors and Dutch home-life, 
except their curious air of reality; and so in Mr. Maartens’ 
novels there is little reality to enchain one’s interest except the 
conviction that the characters are alive. In none of his novels 
has this strange realism been more abundantly displayed than 
in his latest, A Question of Taste. The story is of the slightest 
possible kind, the hero of it as uninteresting a personage as 
could be well imagined, and the doings of the subsidiary 
characters are not of a very exciting nature; still, it is not an 
easy book to put down when once it has been opened, any 
more than it is easy to turn away from the window when once 
one has become interested in the doings of the street. Com- 
pared, however, to Mr. Maartens’ two former novels, An Old 
Maid’s Love and The Sin of Joost Avelingh, we must admit 
that this, his last, has been rather a disappointment. The 
material with which he has worked is of too flimsy a character ; 
and it has needed all his skill in the delineation of character 
to make the doings of Joris Middlestum of interest to the 
reader. 

Joris Middelstum, a middle-aged Government clerk, a man 
of ordinary ability and very humdrum pursuits, has never cared 
to change his stay-at-home life for any other, owing to the 
loving care of a mother who studied his every want, and made 
his home too comfortable for him. Unfortunately, his mother, 
in her anxiety to please him by providing him with the most 
appetising food, has developed a delicacy of palate on the 
part of her son which refuses to be satisfied with anything 
that falls short of the very best. His mother dies, and poor 
Joris finds that bis refinement of taste is never likely to be 
satisfied again. It is not gluttony. “It is a delicate, tenderly 
shaded appreciation of what is better than good, which becomes 
the source of so much misery to its owner.” Joris takes 
refuge in one restaurant after another, always in search of 
that pleasure that has escaped him, and finally finds a com- 
pensation for what he has lost, in love and marriage. There 
are not many figures in this simple tale. Joris himself, 
Dientje, the handmaiden whose shortcomings drive him 
forth from his home, and the Romeyn family, with whom 
he finally takes shelter, form all the dramatis persone. 
The Romeyn family is most excellently well described. 
Mevrouw Romeyn, otherwise known as the “Major,” the 
bullying, domineering mother, is really a wonderful study 
of bad temper. As the author justly observes, there is no 
worse example of ill-nature than among people who have a 
bad temper and keep it well in hand. The consciousness of 
struggling, or rather, pretending to struggle against it, gives 
an air of righteousness to their outbursts. The result of the 
“ Major’s” constant bullying upon her two children is very dif- 
ferent. Alfred, the idle and rather good-for-nothing son, with a 
leaning towards literature and cheap cynicism, meets her half- 
way with open insolence or scornful indifference. Ada, with a 
daughter’s finer sense of duty, is compelled to suffer more than 
her brother, in that she requires more provocation to incite her 
to rebellion. For it is characteristic of such a temper as is 
enjoyed by Mevrouw Romeyn, that it is not satisfied until it has 
called up the semblance of a like temper on the part of those 
whom it attacks. The picture of the home-life of the Romeyn 
family is not a pretty one, but it is extraordinarily clever and 
faithful. And the cleverest portrait that it contains, to our 
mind, is not the “ Major,” but her daughter. The character 
of Ada Romeyn is one which it is particularly difficult to put 
into words without giving a wrong impression; but it is in 
his subtle appreciation of the differences of rather common- 
place characters that the author mainly excels, and in this 
case he has been entirely successful. The curious tendency 
among girls who are not happy at home, to wish to revenge 
themselves by some startling act of self-sacrifice which will 
stir their family into compunction and shame, is very cleverly 
exemplified by Ada’s conduct in the pursuit of Joris Middel- 
stum. How that pursuit ends, we will leave the author to 
tell. As in his other stories, the author gives much matter for 
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reflection in his shrewd observations of human character in 
general, though we cannot always endorse his conclusions. 
While speaking of the delicacy of palate with which Joris 
Middelstum is vexed, he remarks very truly :—‘I do not know 
why it should be so, but women are seldom fastidious. They 
are far less so than men. They are much more immoderate, 
and fastidiousness and want of moderation cannot go 
together,”—immoderate, we should say, in that they can 
never have enough of a good thing. Women are less fastidious, 
because they are less easily satiated. When once they have 
discovered that a thing is good, it is always good to them, and 
they care little whether it is varied or not, or even if its ex- 
cellence is unequal. Satiety certainly comes more quickly 
to one sex than to the other. Taken altogether, A Question of 
Taste is well worth reading, and is likely to sustain the 
reputation which the author’s former stories have already 
made for him. As a question of taste, however, we 
should be inclined to protest against a form of humour 
which does not find a place in the other two stories, and 
which has rather jarred upon our own taste in this,—a humour 
which consists in button-holing the reader, so to speak, and 
confidentially pointing out to him the ridiculous points of the 
characters. It is rather a cheap expedient for raising a smile 
upon the reader’s face, and one that should be left to the 
practice of the “New Humourists,” as some one bas called 
them, whose comedy is not of the finest character. It is 
altogether unworthy of Mr. Maartens. Also, we cannot help 
taking exception to certain words which are also much affected 
by the aforesaid humourists. ‘Chortling,” for instance, is a 
word which the author would do well to banish altogether 
from his vocabulary. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





The Violet Crown, and Songs of England. By Rennell Rodd. 
(Stott.)—Mr. Rodd has already gained a name, although not as 
yet a distinguished name, among living versemen. He has the 
merit of writing in pure English what every reader can under- 
stand, and what to most readers will give pleasure. There are 
the marks of a healthy nature in his song, the faculty of clear 
expression, a keen perception of the beauty that lives in Nature 
and in Art, a joyous sense of what Greece has done for the world, 
and of what England is doing. His intellect and taste find satis- 
faction in classic story, and more than half the volume owes its 
inspiration to the Isles of Greece; but his heart is English, and 
there are no sincerer lines in the volume than those written at 
Athens in the Spring, and addressed to his native land. A por- 
tion of these “ Spring Thoughts ” shall be quoted :— 

* O England, island England! if it has been my lot 
To live long years in alien lands, with men who love thee not, 


I co but love thee better who know each wind that blows, 
The wind that slays the blossom, the wind that buds the rose, 


The wind that shapes the taper mast and keeps the topsail furled, 
The wind that braces nerve and arm to battle with the world. 


O land so lovei through length of years, so tended and caressed, 
The land that never stranger wronged, nor foeman dared to wa-te, 


Remember those thou speedest fall round all the world to be 
Thy witness to the nations, thy warders on the sea! 


And keep for those who leave thee, and find no better place, 

The olden smile of welcome, the unchanged mother-face,”’ 
Mr. Rodd has much of the vigour and method of Macaulay, of 
whom we are perhaps too strongly reminded in “ A Battle of the 
Armada,” which, however, the author modestly states is not 
put forward in emulation of Macaulay, but rather meant as a 
continuation of what he unfortunately left uncompleted. But 
Mr. Rodd ought to know that there is nothing less likely to 
enhance his reputation than the attempt to complete another 
man’s poem, more especially when it is one with which all readers 
are familiar. Indeed, we do not remember a single instance in 
which an attempt of this kind has been successful. Mr. Rodd 
should beware of imitation. That he has a note of his own, and 
one of sweetness as well as strength, may be seen in several of the 
lyries scattered throughout these pages. 

Our English Homes; or, Shakespeare Historically Considered. By 
Thomas W. White, M.A. (Sampson Low.)—Mr. White has 
scored a great success. For critical incapacity and for illimitable 
assurance, no English writer upon Shakespeare ha; attained his 
eminence. He is the most original of commentators, the most 
daring of iconoclasts. No modest hesitation tempers the power 
of his blows, nor has he any sympathy for the human weakness 
that clings with admiration and affection to the dearest name in 
our literature. In what a fool’s paradise have we all been living! 
Now we know—for does not Mr. White tell us >—that Shakespeare 








ee 
was a shrewd but illiterate man of business, a vulgar, uneducated 
player, who did not even write the pooms published with his 
nain2, but probably stole them from Marlowe’s lodgings after hig 
death. As tothe Sonnets, the writer asserts with “much confidence” 
that the first series were written by Anthony Bacon, and the re 
mainder by his brother, who wrote Hamlet, and was paid by Shake. 
speare to revise the greater number of the dramas, which were 
written by Greene, Daniel, Peele, Nash, Chapman, andothers. Most 
of the plays, we are told, are merely dramatisations from classical 
sources. Othello Mr. White regards as a translation from the 
Spanish, but he has been unable to put his hand on the piece 
that suggested it. King Lear is taken from Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
but “we are indebted to Shakespeare for the unnecessiry horror 
of Cordelia’s murder. A general slaughter of the dramatis person 
was, however, his idea of tragedy.” The dramas display, it is said, 
a weak animal development. When Shakespeare “ essays to be per- 
sonally tender, his Muse becomes tediously perfunctory ;” but 
“in descriptions of Platonic affection he is unsurpassed.” It is 
curious to observe, in the quotations just given and throughout the 
volume, how, while Shakespeare’s works are said to be due to 
about half-a-dozen poets and a reviser, Mr. White's criticism 
is based upon the unity of the authorship. The critic con- 
stantly blames the poet for faults which, according to his own 
showing, he never committed; and in praising him, as he appears 
to do, for taking Aristotle as his model, and thus standing out “in 
such strong relief from the language of his contemporaries,” he 
makes the same blunder. Asa single illustration of Mr. White's 
easy method of dealing with facts that oppose his theory, it may 
be mentioned that Ben Jonson’s famous enlogy of Shakespeare is 
met by the assertion that Jonson “ undoubtedly aided the players ” 
in deceiving the public. The title of the book is a misnomer; 
and the contents of the book, despite the reading expended upon 
it, display in largely written characters the writer’s folly and pre- 
sumption. One sensible passage, however, is to be found in the 
preface. “I do not pretend,” Mr. White writes, “there is no 
cryptogram in Shakespeare’s plays; but I am sure Mr. Donnelly 
errs in thinking he has discovered one.” 
Edited by Lady Greville. 
(Henry and Co.)—Some measure of practical advice, and not a 
little entertainment, are to be gained from this volume. The 
thirteen ladies who contribute to its pages write with an enthu- 
siasm for the sports they love which is likely, to quote Lady 
Greville’s words, “to encourage other women as feminine but 
more timid to imitate their achievements.” Courage is one 
of the virtues of Englishwomen, and although it is to be seen 
chiefly in endurance, we can well believe the assertion of Mrs, 
Schenley, who is an authority upon sailing, when she writes: 
“T can truthfully say I have never seen a race given up 
by one of my own sex save for want of strength,—never 
for want of courage.” It is not every gentlewoman who can 
afford to keep a yacht, but rowing, one of the most healthful 
of sports, can be enjoyed by most women; and Miss Mackenzie, 
who has a slight paper on the subject, says it is often remarked 
by those living near the river, that “ladies know as much 
about managing a boat as men.” Certainly they would secm 
to know as much about swimming, if Mrs. Samuda’s experi- 
ences in the water are not exceptional. At some length 
and in a lively style, Lady Milner advocates cricket as 
a sport for ladies, and “if to do were as easy as to 
know what were good to be done,” the study of her essay 
might help to turn out a good team. The writer is keenly 
alive to the deficiencies of her sex in the field. Fielding is, she 
says, a weak point in ladies’ cricket, and a favourite habit with 
some of them is to stop the ball with their petticoats, which is 
bad “form.” “Then what heart-breaking work it is for the 
bowler when she is bowling her best for catches, to see those 
same catches being dropped here, there, and everywhere, all over 
the place.” Another defect in women’s fielding is said to be that 
they will not stoop enough, “and stoop we must in order to con- 
quer.” Very sensibly Lady Milner writes, too, on the necessity of 
being suitably dressed for cricket, so as to ensure freedom of move- 
ment. “I may be pardoned,” she says, ‘for pointing out that if 
we are steel-bound and whalebone-lined throughout, the free use 
of our limbs which the game demands is rendered impossible.” 
For a like freedom in dress Lady Colin Campbell pleads in her 
eulogy of fencing, a sport in which “you live more intensely, 
more vividly, in an ‘assault’ of a quarter of an hour than most 
people do in a week.” Serious fencing needs ample protection 
from foil-hits, and Lady Colin wears fine steel-chain mail, placed 
between two folds of doeskin, as interlining to a corduroy jacket. 
“The righteous enthusiasm for the noble art of fence” may, it 
seems, be very wrongly directed, and the writer recommends & 
French or Italian master in preference to English. It is almost 
needless to add that “the extraordinary craze for Golf among 
ladies” is encouraged by a chapter in this volume. Miss Alice 
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<towart states that the St. Andrews Ladies’ Golf Club has now 
~ ndred members. It is a game that needs untiring patience, 
yer aie? says the writer, “was a truer speech made by the 
a caddie than when discussing, with a kindred spirit, the play of 
” learned professor, for whom he had been carrying, he remarked 
aul ‘any one can do thae Greek and Latin, but it takes a man 
wi’ a heid to play gowff.’” 

Rosenthal. By Peter Burn. (Bemrose and Son.)—This is a 
well-intentioned but—truth to tell—rather tedious “ North- 
Country story.” Its author, who has already attained some 
reputation as a Cumberland poet, is evidently thoroughly familiar 
with the dialect and the social habits of the inhabitants of what 
may fairly be presumed to be his native county. His object is a 
good one,—to encourage temperance, uprightness, and generosity. 
Several of his characters, notably Arthur, the wise reformer on a 
modest scale who is the good genius of the book, and the hero, 
Henry Fell, are well sketched. But Mr. Burn must learn the art 
of condensation, if he is ambitious to be a writer of popular stories. 


Vampires, and Mademoiselle Réséda. By Julien Gordon. (Ward, 
Lock, Bowden, and Co.)—This little volume contains two slight 
but characteristic stories by the author of “A Successful Man,” 
who has now secured for herself a position in American litera- 
ture by her evidently intimate knowledge of New York society, 
and her capacity for depicting it in an elegantly cynical fashion. 
She aims here, however, too obviously at being peculiarly French. 
There is too much of the merely sensuous in the account given, in 
the second story, of the love-making of Maynard and Mademoiselle 
Réséda. It is to be hoped, also, that American middle-class women, 
however well-to-do, look at life a little less from the sentimentally 
self-regarding standpoint than do the divorced Mrs. Ayrault and 
Mrs. Eustis, who almost deserves to be divorced ; and that, in par- 
ticular,no woman of genuine refinement would classify herself as “a 
failure,” because she is neither a femme m*re nor a femme courtisane. 
There are, however, some surprisingly powerful passages in Made- 
moiselle Réséda; exceptionally good is that in which is given 
Maynard's quarrel with Mrs. Eustis for grossly insulting the girl 
he intends to marry. Vampires is an even less pleasant story than 
Mademoiselle Réséda, for it ends badly. Considerable, though 
almost revolting, force is shown in the narrative of the manner in 
which the flabbily good Paton is slowly done to death by two 
selfish women,—his wife and his mother-in-law. 


Being and Doing. (Edward Howell, Liverpool.)—It may be as 
well to say at once that this is a selection of the “ birthday-book ” 
type. When further it is stated that the selection is described 
by its maker as one of “ helpful thoughts,” and that it is dedi- 
cated “to the members of the St. Barnabas Guild, whose object is 
to do all they can for the relief of suffering and misery,” its 
character may be understood. It is a book of moral and religious 
stimulus,—in homeopathic doses, such as Baron de Bunsen’s 
“ Every day ought to be begun as a serious work, standing alone 
in itself,and yet connected with the past and the future, and 
more especially with the eternal future in the Kingdom of God ;” 
or George Eliot’s “Many of our cares are but a morbid way of 
looking at our privileges.” This volume is, indeed, in its way a 
model compilation, the majority of sound moralists, ancient and 
modern, Christian and pagan, having been almost mercilessly 
requisitioned. It is a book, in the first place, for those who are in 
need of moral help, but it will also be enjoyed by connoisseurs in 
ethics. 

Idonea, By Thalia Marsden. (Eden, Remington, and Co.)— 
This is an extremely unpleasant and even unwholesome story. 
Doubtless its author is actuated by good intentions, and means to 
show the irreparable mischief that may be done to an impression- 
able nature by parental selfishness. But although Idonea Sin- 
clair is naturally enough resentful of the inattention shown by 
her father to her mother, which is all the more notable that it is 
contrasted with that father’s very delicate attentions to another 
woman, that is no reason why she should become the mistress of 
a philanthropist and thinker like Norman Roy. It is equally in- 
credible that he, as a married man, should have condescended to 
degrade a woman whom he respected and had reason to respect, 
by forming such a connection with her. Granted the liaison, 
however, the tragic deaths of Idonea and her infant are quite 
natural events, and are well described. The early moral and 
physical struggles of the unfortunate girl are sketched fairly 
enough. The book, however, as a whole, is notable for crude 
thinking on difficult questions. 


The Romance of History. By Herbert Greenhough Smith. 
(Bentley and Son.)—Mr. Smith tells again some more or less 
famitiar stories. We have Masaniello, Prince Rupert, Tamerlane, 
Marino Faliero, Bayard, Vidocq, and Lochiel, as the best known. 
Jacqueline de Laguette, with her curious love-story, and Lithgow, 
afurious Scotch Protestant, who had some very strange adven- 


tures in various parts of the world, will probably be new to many 
readers. Casanova, too, is a curious figure, with whom some will 
probably make acquaintance for the first time. 


A Little Tour in Ireland. By “ An Oxonian” (S. Reynolds Hole). 
Illustrated by John Leech. (E. Arnold.)}—When Dean Hole was 
an undergraduate—we suppose, about fifty years ago—he made 
a tour in Ireland, and John Leech, who was an xqualis (having 
been born in 1817), went with him. By collaboration of pen and 
pencil, this book was produced ; after many years of the “ out-of- 
print”’ condition, it has now been republished. The public is 
much obliged to the author for consenting to this republication. 
Everybody knows that the Dean >f Rochester can say witty 
things, and it is no surprise to find that the undergraduate was, so 
to speak, father of the Dean. And there is wisdom as well as wit. 
The young man had evidently a gift of shrewd observation, and, 
what was not less valuable for his purpose, a power of sympathy. 
Much may be found in these pages that is as true to-day as it 
was when it was written. A traveller now would hardly find the 
gaiety which the young visitors found in the “forties” of this 
century; but there are other things in which there is little change. 
Leech’s illustrations, which it would be impertinence to praise, 
number between thirty and forty. 


Booxs or Devorion, Erc.—The Spiritual Letters of Francois de 
Salignac de la Motte Fénélon. (St. Anslem’s Society.) ——Thought 
Seed for Holy Seasons. By the Rev. Robert S. Barrett. (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.) The Tongue of Fire; or, the True Power of 
Christianity, by, William Arthur (Bemrose and Son), a “ People’s 
Edition.” Within the Veil. By the Author of “Chronicles of 
the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” (S.P.C.K.) Prayers for the 
Home, by H. C. G. Moule, M.A. (Seeley and Co.), containing 
prayers for four weeks (morning and evening), methodised so as 
to bring in certain topics at regular times, with devotions for 
special seasons. Coming to Christ ; or, the Pathway of Penitence. 
By the Rev. Clement O. Blakelock, M.A. (S.P.C.K.) A series 
intended for children, under the title of ‘ Darton’s Helps for the 
Day of Rest” (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.),—Seeking and 
Finding ; Children of the Bible, by Helen Miles; Missing Words. 

















New Epitions AND Reprints.—We have received :—The third 
and concluding volume of The Diary aud Letters of Madame 
D’Arblay (Frances Burney), with Nites by W. C. Ward (F. 
Warne and Co.) ‘The last lett2r bears the date of March 5th, 
1839. She died a little less than a year later, in her eighty-eighth 
year In the Days of thy Youth: Sermons Preached at Marl- 
borough College, 1871-76. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan.)—— 
The Silence and Voices ef God. (Same author and publisher.) 
Doing and Suffering : Memorials of Elizabeth and Frances Bicker- 
steth. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) History of Art, by 
William Henry Gocdyear, B.A. (same publishers), a “ third 
edition, revised, with new illustrat‘ons.”. History of Civilisation 
in Scotland. By Joha Mackintosh, LL.D. Vol. I. (Alex. 
Gardner.) ——Facts for Politicians. By John Noble. (Good and 
Son.) The Ballad-Book, By William Allingham. (Macmillan.) 
——Dante and his Circle: a Collection of Lyrics (1100-1300). 
Translated from the Italian by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. With 
a Preface by William M. Rossetti. (Ellis and Elvey.) Essays 
of Ste. Beuwve. Translated, with an Introduction, by Elizabeth 
Lee. (Walter Scott.) Venetian Life. By W. D. Howells. (Long- 
mans.) —— Wild Sports of the West of Ireland. By William Hamilton 
Maxwell. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)}——Schools and Masters of 
Fence. By Egerton Castle. (Bell and Sons.) ——Oliver Twist, 
by Charles Dickens (Macmillan), a volume in the new edition of 
Dickens’s works. The Recreations of a Country Parson, by 
«A. K. H. B.” (Longmans), a cheap edition. Iu “ Dick’s 
English Novels,” Kerrison’s Crime, by James Greenwood ; and (why 
called “English Novels” it is hard to say), Cerisette, a Comedy 
Actress, by Paul de Kock, and The Three Musketeers, by Alex. 
Dumas. 


























Books Recertvep.—The History, Principles, and Practice of 
Heraldry. By F. Edward Hulme. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) 
—A history of the practice, beginning with the devices on the 
Shields of the Seven against Thebes, and a vindication of the 
usefulness of the study as an adjunct to history. Per Lineam 
Valli. By George Neilson. (W. Hodge, Glasgow.)—‘A new 
argument touching the Earthern Rampart between Tyne and 
Solway.” Social Ethics. Translated from the German of 
Theobald Ziegler. (Williams and Norgate.) Elementary Edu- 
cation in France. By Thomas Henry Teegan. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.) Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen, by Philip H. Wick- 
steed (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), dealing chiefly with the 
poems.——The Alien Invasion, by W. H. Wilkins (Methuen), 
a treatise on the vexed question of the immigration of foreign 
paupers. Field Fortification. By H. Turner. (Swan Sonnen- 
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Underwood (A.), Aids to Dental Histology, 12mo.. 
2 ) “ef .. (Masters) 5/0 


Waterland (D.), Letters on Lay Baptism, 8vo.... 
Western (R. W.), Engineering Formule, 8vo.. ..(Batsford) 3,6 
Wied (C.), Modern Greek Grammar, cr 8V0........... ceseeseaceesnusensessusonates (Nutt) 4/6 
Wroth (W.), Catalogue of the Greck Coins of Mysia, 8v0...........+...(Frowde) 20/0 


“ 
LIBERTY” 
Specially adapted for soft, light, and durable 


SI LKS (Washing) Gowns and Draperies for Early 
FOR Summer Wear. 


Prices, 15s. 6d., 19s 6d., and 25s. per piece 
SUMMER DRESSES. of about 7 yards, 34 in, wide 3 and ls, 11d, per 
New Patrerns post-free. yard, 22in. wide. 


New Parterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 








‘LIBERTY ” SILKS, 
Graceful, Durable, and Inexpensive. 
(In New Plain Colourings and in New Designs.) 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 
Bonus Year, 189 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 





Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 


(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 

In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 

The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 
applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PATENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF OLOTHING,” 

—The Lancet, 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 














Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c, 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK, 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 





——y 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKsg, 
All Watches and Olocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
JBN, ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
application to Oe Seb. ag 


- DENT and CoO, 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT, 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. s 


TRADE-MARK. 








THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES, 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless spectacles adopted in the first instance are exactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is done which cannot afterwards be remedied 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Opticien, and Author of “Our 
Eyes” (now in its Eleventh Edition), may be consulted personally, free of charge 
at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective vision. 
between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays, when his hours wil] 
be from 10 till12. An appointment in writing is desirable in the case of those 
coming from a distance. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admittance, ls. ; Catalogue, 1s, 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary, 


HRISTIAN EVIDENCE SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL 
MEETING will be held at SION COLLEGE, Victoria Embankment (near 
Blackfriars Bridge), on WEDNESDAY, May 25th, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. Chairman 
—The LORD CHANCELLOR. Speakers—Rev. Principal Wace, D.D.; Rev, 
Alex. Mackennal, D.D.; Sir A. K. Rollit, M.P., LL.D., D.C.L.; Rev. A. J. 


Harrison, B.D. . 
C. LLOYD ENGSTROYM, M.A. 
T. T. WATERMAN, B.A., 
No Tickets required. 
Offices : 13 Buckingham Street, W.C. 


OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.—Professor R. 0, JEBB, 
M.P., Litt.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge, will, 
on TUESDAY NEXT, May 24th, at 3 o’clock, begin a Course of Three 
Lectures on **SOME ASPECTS of GREKK POETRY,” half-a-guinea the 
Course.—R. G. MOULTON, Esq., M.A., will on THURSDAY NEXT, May 26th, 
at 3 o’clock, begin a Course of Three Lectures on “ FAUST,’ half-a- 
guinea the Course. 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.— 
NOTICE.—The FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
Members of the London Library will be held in the KEADING-ROOM, on 
THURSDAY, June 2nd, 1892, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
ROBT. HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school-fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation ; 13 miles from London, 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited.— 

14 WANTED, for SEPTEMBER, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, Initial 
Salary, £100 to £120. Modern Languages and Classics required ; knowledge of 
Drill desirable.—Applications, with copies of testimonials, and stating age, expe- 
rience, and other particulars, to be sent to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 34 Hagley 
Road, Birmingham, not later than June 6th, 








* F Secretaries, 




















x G EDWARD VI. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SAFFRON 

WALDEN.—TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £20 and 
£15 will be offered for Competition, July 7th. Particulars on application. 
—Rev. R. M. LUCKOOK, M.A., Head-Master. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

ONE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, annual value £40, and TWO ARTS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, each of the annual value of £30, will be awarded on the 
results of an Examination to be held at the College on JUNE 23th and 29th. 
All three Scholarships tenable for two years. Names to be sent in not later 
than June 15:h. The holder of one of these Scholarships, under certain condi- 
tions, will be allowed a reduction of £25 on the fee for residence.—For particu- 
lars, apply to LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L, W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

7 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, &c. Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all parts 

willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis. The List includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B. 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
80 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., 
And ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP, value £30, and INDIAN SCHOLARSHIP, value 
£25 a year for four years, offered next SEPTEMBER.—Apply, SECRETARY. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 
H Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Betshiished WY intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
Ace riculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c, 
a) : Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &., 
Coarsts of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892, 





OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SJHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J.L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 


ERMANY, WEIMAR.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for 

the Daughters of Gentlemen, conducted by two English Ladies, assisted by 
a bighly certificated German teacher. Special musi¢al and educational advan. 
tages, Arrangements for Lady-Students. Raferences given and required. 
Principals: Miss E. PUNNETL and Miss M. HAYTER, Bockstrasse 9, Weimar. 











DUCATION.—Highly recommended First-class 
Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, “‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 





ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
ea for University Examinations. Thorough conversational aaenk 
rman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY S3lst and JUNE 

lst and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRELARY, The College, Cheltenham. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—TEN EXHIBITIONS (five open, 

five for sons of medical men only), under 13; and SEVEN OPEN EN- 

TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPg, under 14, in JULY.—For full particulars, apply 
HEAD-MASTER, 








REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, 
TERM CUMMENCED on THURSDAY, April 23th. 


tz COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 








1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 
For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation, 
laygroundadjoins school. Inclusive terms, Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 





BERDARE HALL of RESIDENCE, for Women- 
Studeots attending the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff.—The Rxecutive Committee are prepared to receive applica- 
tions for the post of PRINCIPAL. The salary will be £80 yearly. The Principal 
will be required to enter on her duties in September, 1892,—Applications, with 
copies of not less than three recent testimonials, to be sent, not later than June 
4th, to the Hon. Secretary.—For further information, apply to the HON. 
SECRETARY, Aberdare Hall, Cardiff. 





HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE HALL of RESIDENCE, 

LEEDS.—A RESIDENTIAL HALL, for the accommodation of 30 Stu- 
dents in Arts, Science, and Technology, of the Yorkshire College, will be 
OPENED next OCTOBER, under the Wardenship of Mr. C. M. Gillespie, B.A., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and one of the Lecturers in the York- 
shire College, Students are eligible for the Degrees of the Victoria University. 
The College also offers complete courses of training for various professions, &c., 
including Civil, Mechanical, Electrical and Mining Engineering, Leather Indus- 
tries, Agriculture, and (in the Clothworkers’ Department) Textile Industries and 
Dseing.—Prospectuses of the Hall and College may be obtained free from the 
SECRETARY of the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 





UGBY SCHOLARSHIPS and PLACES on the 
FOUNDATION.—EXAMINATION BEGINS TUESDAY, June 7th. 





ALVERN COLLEGE—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATIONS, JULY 7th and 8th: Two of £87, Three of £50, Six of £30 
per annum, 
COUNCIL NOMINATIONS of £15 per annum will be awarded to boys who 
do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships. 
For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 





( CKHAM MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOL, KINGSLEY, 

ALTON, HANTS,—On JULY 14th, NINE OPEN SSHOLARSHIPS will 
beawarded to Boys and Girls by Examination, entitling holder to Board and 
Education for £15 per annum. Three of these Scholarships are tenable for 
three years, three for two, three for one year. Candidates must be under 12 
years, Examination held simultaneously at Kingsley, Reading, and London.— 
Apply to Miss LUSHINGTON, Kingsley, Alton, Hants. 











SCHOLARSHIP of £50, to cover a Two Years’ Course 

of Training at the Maria Grey Training College for Teachers in Schools 
and Kindergartens, is OFFERED to LADIES. Candidates must be fatherless, 
38 years old before July 15th, 1892, and below 20 years old, qualified by Senior Local 
or First-Class College of Preceptors’ Certificate. Written applications must be 
sent in before June 13th, 1892, and none can be considered from candidates who 
do not fulfil the conditions stated above.—Address, PRINCIPAL, Maria Grey 
Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, London, N.W. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and ut Oxford, There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new 7 nc and Museum have 
recently been opened, Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 


TI\HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W.— 

The NOMINAIION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHGIPS of the Father. 
less Daughters of Clergymen and Officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service), 
will take place early in JUNE.—Forms of application can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Strees, W., and must be sent in to 
her not later than May 25th. 











| eects ieee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


se aes one £14,000,000 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 





Terms of Subscription, 


> 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdom .., an <a oe xe af O62 Olt 3....0 7 2 


Including postage to any of the A :tralasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germ iny, India, 
China, &c.... eve see ose eee ose 


5 m0 Oi @ &...... 078 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





—_—>>—_——__ 
OvursipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

£ 3s. d. £ s. d. 
MN i dsdapcunddideniccdnsedsagdots 10 10 0| Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Page .... 5 5 0] Half-Column......... 115 0 
Quarter-Page 212 6{| Quarter-Column 017 6 

ComPANIEs, 
Cetaide PAR ssc cccscessecasssers . £1414 0| Inside Page ..... ecccccnccevercccces Gla 12 O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epir or, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








IRKBECK  BANK.| 
ESTABLISHED 1851. | 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | FARM.—Address, Monte Fianc, Fiesole, Toscana, 


calculated on the minizaum monthly balances, when | ——_ 


N ITALY, GENTLEMEN.-| 
FARMERS can INVEST a MODERATE CAPI- | 
TAL in VINE-CULTIVATION, with safe prospects 


THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on | Of large returns. Read National Review, June, 1891. | 


Now we in 2 vols.. Illustrated, 12s, 
Ic W 


DRAMA RKS AND 


MINOR POEMS. 
By HENRY JOHN SMITH. 


London: WILLIAM RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, W. 








not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


Fag ote albdng sag seg Bak ~a hold J O NS) E P H G I LLO 5 iy yy Ss 
STEEL PENS.) 


the largest stock of Whisky in the ceases #4 Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London 0} ces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 





GOLD MEDAL, 





EW ZEALAND SHEEP.FARM- 
ING.—The Manager of an English Company | 
has a VACANCY for PUPIL. Premium; references, | 
—Apply, in tirst instance, GLAISYER and PORTER, | 
26 Waterloo Street, Birmingham, | 
- | 
| 





USE 


Mr. E. STRACHAN MORGAN takes PUPILS on his | Tnectented ber Adatnens Miasaune. 
| 


F R Y'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 


PARIS, 1878, | tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S' LIST. 
“¢A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND’ is a welcome contribution 


to the revival of Leech literature. Mr. Hole, the ‘Oxonian’ of those days, was 
blessed with buoyant spirits, and even then had a delightful taste for ‘ couleur de 
Roses ;’ his narrative is full of fun, observation, kindliness, remarkable and un- 
usual comprehension of the people of Ireland, and sympathy with them. Leech's 
illustrations are charming ; their exaggeration has not the slightest touch of malice, 
and their humour is irresistible.” —WORLD, May 18th. 


*,* “A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND,” by the present Dean uf ROCHESTER, with Leech’s Illustrations, 
is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 10 . 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GARDENER. 


By the Very Rev. S. Reynotps Hoe, Dean of Rochester, Author of ‘A Book about Roses,” &. With 
Steel Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Contents :—The Joy of a Garden—The Gardener’s Dream—The Six of Spades—My First Fight in the Wars 
of the Rores—Some Cornish Gardens—Spring Garden at Belvoir—Alpine Gardens—The Carnation—A Wall 
of Flowers—Types of Gardeners—Love among the Tea-Roses; &. 

“No less charming and useful than the author’s ‘‘ Book about Roses.’”—Daily Tel graph. 


The NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME; and other Sermons. 


By Cuarzs D. Bett, D.D., Rector of Cheltenham, and Honorary Canon of Carlisle. Crown 8v0, cloth, 53. 


EDUCATION from a NATIONAL STANDPOINT. Trans- 


lated from the French of ALFRED FouILLeéE, by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., Head-Master of the Marling 
School, Stroud. Forming a New Volume in ‘‘ The International Education Series”” Crown Svo, cloth, 
6d. 





73. 
‘The reader will rise from the study of this brilliant and stimulating book with a sense of gratitude to 
M. Fouiliéa for the fo-cible manner in which the difficulties we must all have felt are stated, and for his 
admirable endeavours to construct a workable schem? of sevondary education,’’—Journal of Education. 


MEN of MIGHT: Studies of Great Characters. By Arthur 


C. Benson, M.A., ani H. F. W. TarHam, M.A. Square 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Newt week. 


The LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Gustav Freytag. Authorised 


Translation from the Sixtceath German Edition. 1 vol., 950 pp., 5s. 
PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGANS WORKS. 
ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. Second Ejiiion, demy 8vo, 163 
ANIMAL SKETCHES. A Popular Book of Natural History. With nearly 60 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
The SP#INGS of CONDUCT. Cheaper Edition, 3:. 6d. 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Publisher to the 3Jndia Dffice. 


“A decidedly clever psychological study.’’—Star. 
OR FO 


IN Ss LLY? 
By ARTHUR NESTORIEN. 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 
The Scotsman says:—“ A cleverly written tale... ..filled with incidents thit never fail to interest. Told with 
rewarkable skill, and with a literary power that at once arrests attention and merits high commendation.” 
The Atheneum says:—‘‘In Sin or Folly?’ is a true story. One may dip into the book with a frequent 
langh at the somewhat forced smartness cf the author...... But the story is not to be dismissed with a few 
light lanchs—it takes hold of the reser... .. In a word, it is original enongh to be reid.”” 


DIGBY, LONG, and CO., Publishers, 18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A s Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 











A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





Catalogues post-free. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








_ NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. . 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 








CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. Damretn and UpnHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tur INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Messrs. BReNnTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Author of “ Mehalah.” 


IN the ROAR of the SEA: 


Ta'e of the Cornish Cuast. By S, Ba 
GOULD, Author of “John Herring,” « ph 
&c. 3 vols. Coe Urith, 


“Altogether this is one of the best imagined ang 


most enthralling stories the author of « 
has produced.”— Saturday Review. Mehalah’ 


**Kven the creator of ‘ Meh«lah’ has seldom drawn 


a stronger and finer woman than Judit isa”? 
Athenzum, ith Trevisa,”— 





Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


and other Verses. By Ruoyarp Kip 
Extra post 8vo, printed by Constable pg 
paper, rough edves, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 

The large Fir:t Edition of this book hav-ng been ex- 


hausted on publication, a Second Edition wil 
ina few days. F — — 





ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 


By H. DE B, Gipins, M.A., Author of * The In- 
dustrial History ef England.” Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d 
“The sketches have a particular interest and edu. 


cational value.” —Scotsman. 





The RURAL EXODUS: the Problem 


of the Village and the Town, By P. ANpERs 
GRaHAM. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, ad 





Cardinal Manning’s Life. 


CARDINAL MANNING : a Biography. 
By A. W. Hurtoy, M.A. With Portrait and 
Bibliography, crown 8vo, 63. 

“A literary portrait, palpitating with life, written 

with studious simplicity and chastity of style, by a 


hand which has the touch of an artisu.”—Daily 
Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS JUST READY. 


The KING’S FAVOURITE. By Una 


TayLor, Author of “The City of Sarras,” 2 
vols , 21s, 


The POISON of ASPS. By R. Orton 


Prowse. Crown 8vv, 63. 


A CAVALIER’S LADYE: a Romance 


of the Isle of Wight. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
33. 6d. Z 


METHUEN and CO.,18 Bury Street, W.C. 





Price 1s, 41. ; post-free, 1s. 7d. 


TAXATION, 


1891-1882. 
A HISTORY. 


An Inquiry into the Justice of the Means at present 


in Force for Raising the National Revenue, and 
Suggestions for R ble Oues. 





EDEN, REMINGTON, and CO., 
15 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





BRAND & Co.’s A1 SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PRO- 
IO ——_sSVISIONS, and 
—— MEATS. Also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





/PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





aia for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


MAYFAIR, W. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 


PILLS.—SHortNeEss oF BREATH, COUGHS, 


AND CoLps.—Thousands of testimonials can be pro- 
duced to prove the power possested by these corrective 
remedies in cases of asthma, incipient consumption, 
and all disorders of the chest and lungs. The Oint- 


ment, well rubbed upon the chest and back, pene- 


trating the skin, is absorbed and carried directly to 


the lungs, where, jin immediate contact with the 
whole mass of circulating blood, it neutralises or 
expels those impurities which are the fouadation of 


consumption, asthma, br hitis. and 





similar complaints, On the appearance of the fir:t 
consumptive symptoms, the back and chest of the 
patient should be fomented with warm brine, dried 
with a coarse cloth, and Holloway’s Ointment then 
wellrubhed in, Its absorption will subdue advancing 
symptoms, and baffle this formidable foe. 
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EPAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO 
Cea. 





MODERN SCIENCE. 


The OAK: a Study in Botany. By H. 
MARSHALL WARD, FRS., Professor of Botany at the Royal Indian 
Engineering College. Crown 8vo, 2+. 6d. 

« Bills a distinct gap... Clear and well arranged, and will be found thoroughly 


fulfil its purpose.”—Nature. Q 
ong yA the few completely successful attempts to combine scientific with 
_ A sosition......The life-history of a forest tree onght to make, and in this 
— y at a most interesting book.’’—Saturday Review, 
“: All that the most exacting could desire.” — World. 


TRUBNER'S PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


COLOUR-SENSE : its Origin and Develop- 
ment. An Hesay in Comparative Psychology. By Grant ALLEN, Second 
Edition, post 8vo, 10s, 61. 

LATIN and ENGLISH. 


DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, 


with Translation on opposite pages. Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7s, 61. 
“The most useful edition yet published.”—Guardian. 


NEW EDITION. 


The PRIGMENT: containing ‘The Life 
of a Prig,” * Prig’s Bede,” “ How to Make a Saint,” “* Black is White.” 
By “Tue Pri.’ Crown vo, 5:. 

By “The PRIG.” 


RICHES or RUIN: a Story. By ‘The 
Paria,” Author of ‘ The Prigment.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“an unpretentious little story......Has dramatic interest and is skilfally 


.—Athenxum. : ; © 
ay kab'y interesting and well-written little story.’’—Month, 


By the Rev. ALFRED GURNEY. 


The STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the 


Author of “ A Christmas Faggot.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LIFE’S GREATEST POSSIBILITY: an 


Essay on Spiritual Realism. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 61. 


EVOLUTION and SCRIPTURE; or the 


Relation between the Teaching of Scrijture and the Conclusions of 
Astronomy, Geology, and Biology. By ArTHur HoLBorow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The book is a thoughtful one; there is a large class of readers to whom it 
will be acceptable.” — Scotsman. 


CARDINAL NEWMAN as a MUSICIAN. 


By Epwarp Be.uasis. Sewed, ls. 6d. 
“This delightful brochure,.’’— Catholic Times. 


A SONG-BOOK of the SOUL. By Marjory 


G. J. Kintocw. Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


“Miss Kinloch’s verse must be commended for its careful workmanship, and 
for the purity of its tone and sentiment.”— Glasgow Herald. 


London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


WARBECK: a Historical Play in Two 


Parts, Partly Founded on the “ Perkin Warbeck’’ of Ford. By Joun 
Wi.iiam A1IzLEwoop, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8y0, 63. 


Saturday Review.—“ Mr, Aizlewood’s two-part tragedy is decidedly of literary 
inspiration.” 

Westminster Review.—‘** Warbeck’ is much above the average, being well 
written in good blank verse and showing adequate characterisation and some 
dramatic skill...... An interesting and readable play, sound in workmanship, and 
giving proof of imagination and constructive power.” . 

London Quarterly Review.—* Mr, Aizlewood bas given us a drama with some 
very felicitous passages.” 

Scotsman.—“ In all essentials a quite modern rendering, modelled indeed upon 
the El zabethans, but in Jove, temper, and treatment, a work of to-day...... A series 
of scenes that move slowly, but with a certain dramatic movement, and an accu- 
mulating effect that keeps the interest well sustained.’ 

Inquirer. —* The author would probably be the first to recognise the courage 
of this attempt to supply a hiatus in the works of our greatest dramatist, and 
while he has caught the Elizabethan tone in a remarkable degree, there is no 
studied affectation of Shakespearian mannerisms. The verse runs smoothly, 
and the characters are well defined.” 

Shefield Independent.—* The work is thoroughly interesting, the situations are 
occasionally strong, and the versification on the whole harmonious,” 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 








H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on age to the SECRETARY 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 











MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 
Now ready, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4. 6d. 


PHAON AND SAPPHO,AND NIMROD 


By JAMES DRYDEN HOSKEN. 


Next weck, with Portrait, Crown Svo, price 6s, 6d. 


LIFE OF THE REV. 
SAMUEL SAVAGE LEWIS, M.A, 


F.S.A., FELLOW AND LIBRARIAN OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


By AGNES SMITH LEWIS, 
Author of ‘‘Glimpses of Greek Life and Scenery,” ‘* Through Cyprus,” &c. 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCIS PARKMAN, 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


A HALF-CENTURY of CONFLICT. 


By Francis Parkman, Author of “‘ Pioneers of France in the New W orld,” &. 

A new division of Mr, Francis Parkman’s great Work upon the relat ons of France 

and England in North America, The new volumes fill the gap between “ Count 

Frontenac” and “‘ Montcalm and Wolfe,” so that the series now furms a continuons 

history of the efforts of France to occupy and control the American Continent, 
Like the rest of the Series, the new Work is founded on original documents, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
Now ready, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in 


GREECE. By J. P. Manarry, Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
*,* This Edition has been carefully revised, and a New Chapter has been added 
dealing with Recent Discoveries in Greece. 


Now ready, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


DRESSMAKING: a Technical 


Manual for Teachers. By Mrs, HENRY GRENFELL, With Preface by Miss 
F, L, CaLpER, 


NEW VOLUME CF MACMILLAN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 
Now ready, Globe 8vo, 33. 


ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of 


the BRITISH COLONIES. By Grorge M. Dawson, LL.D., F.R&.S., 
Assistant-Director, Geographical Survey of Canad i: and ALEXANDER SUTHER- 
LAND, M.A., Carlton College, Melbourne. With Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


ELKIN MATHEWS & JOHN LANE’S 
NEW LIsT OF BELLES-LETTRES. 
POEMS by OSCAR WILDE. 200 Copies 


only, with Decorated Title-Page and End-Paper:. The binding, ‘‘ The Seven 
Trees,” is in gold on iris (cloth), designed by C. 8. Ricketts, Each Copy 
signed by the Author. Post 8vo, 15s, net. (Out of print. 


The EARTH FIEND. A Ballad made and 


Etched by Witi1am Strana. The Etchings printed by F. Goulding, and the 
Text by T. and A. Constable. In Two Editions. Folio, 55 on old hand-made 
paper, all sold; 150 on Japanese ditto, all sold. (Immediately, 


SIGHT and SONG. (Poems on Pictures.) 


By Micuakt Fittp. 400 Copies only. Printed by Constable:. Duodecimc, 
52, net. [Just ready, 


A LOST GOD. A Poem in Three Books. 


By F. W. BourpiLion. With Illustrations by H. J. Ford. Small-Paper 
Edition, limited to 500 Copies, demy 8vo, 63. net. Large-Paper Edition of 50 
Copies, numbered and signed, royal 8vo, 17s. 6d. net. Very few remain. 


(Ready. 
The SANCTITY of CONFESSION: a 


Romance, By the Hon. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 
53. net. (Immediately. 
Mr. GLADSTONE. —“...... I have read the singularly well-told story. It opens 
up questions both deep and dark. It cannot be right in relizion or anything else 
to accept a secret which destroys the life of an innocent fellow-creature.” 


DANTE: Six Sermons. By P. H. Wicksteed, 


M.A., Warden of University Hall. Third Edition, crown 8vo, roxburgh 
binding, 23. net. [Nearly ready, 


The BALLAD of HADJI, and other Poems. 


By Ian Hamitton. With Etched Frontispiece by William Strang (printed 
by F. Goulding), and numerous Head and Tail Pieces by J. B. Clark. Limited 
Edition, printed on hand made paper, duodecimo, 3s. net. [Just ready, 


The PRINCE’S QUEST, and other Poems. 


(With a Bibliographical Note Added.) By Witt1am Warsoy, Author of 
“ Wordsworth’s Grave.’ 265 Copies only of this Edition. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. (Just ready, 
*,* The last two Books have been transferred from Messrs. Kegan Paul and 
Co, by the Authors. 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS and JOHN LANE, 
At the SIGN of the BODLEY HEAD, in VIGO STREET, W. 





Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d. 


ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—l. Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
Monism.—2, Pseudo-Scientific Terrorism. By Gmoree M. McCrie, Editor of 
‘Farther Reliques of Constance Naden,.” With an Appendix, reprinted from 
the Journal of Mental Science. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. 
A NEW and REVISED (the Eighth) EDITION of Mr. SYDNEY 


BUXTON’S “ POLITICAL HANDBOOK” is now ready. 


NEW SUBJECTS :—“ Eight Hours,’ Trade Option, and Miners’ Eight- 
Hours—Registration Reform, One Man One Vote, Shorter Parliaments, 
Second Ballots, &c.—London Questions, including Taxation of Ground 
Values, &c.—Immigration of Pauper Aliens, &c. 


REWRITTEN :—Manhood Suffrage, Welsh D‘sestablishment, 
Members, House of Lords, Liquor Laws, &c. 


Payment of 





NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY. 


Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor. By 
Percy Garpner, M.A, Professor of Archeology in the University of 
Oxford. With Lilustrations, 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK of GREEK ARCHZOLOGY: 


Sculpture, Vazes, Bronzes, Gems, Terra-Cottas, Architecture, Mural Paint- 
ings, &c. By A. S. Murray, Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum, and Author of a “‘ History of Greek Sculpture.” With 134 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 183. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies of 


their Works, By Giovannt MORELLI (Ivan Lermolieff), Translated from 
the German by CoNSTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. With an Introductory 
Notice by Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria Pamphili 
Galleries in Rome. With Illustrations, 8yvo, 15s, 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. By Mrs. M. L. 


Woops, Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy.”” Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


BRAHMANISM and HINDUISM; or, 


Religious Thought and Life in India. By Sir Monrer Monier-WIL.iams, 
K.0.1.E. Fourth Edition, Enlarged and Improved, with Poctrait, 8vo, 183, 
** The work of revision has been carefully and laboriously done, and those who 


possess former editions of the sime work should not rest content until they have 
procured a copy of this, the fourth edition.’”’—Madras Mail, 


EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS. A His- 


tory derived entirely from the Monuments. By Hernricu Bruescu-Bey. 
A New Edition, Condensed and thoroughly Revised, by M. Bropricx. With 
Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


“The work is monumental in more senses than one, and is so well known that 
no words of commendation are needful,’”’— Westminster Review. 





The ELEMENTS of ETHICS. By John H. 


MvrIRuHFAD, Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal Hollo- 
way College. Crown $vo, 3s. [ University Extension SERIES. 
“This book may be unhesitatingly recommended to all University Extension 
students who are interested (as they ought all to be) in moral and social ques- 
tions. There is nothing in it which cannot be easily understood, and there is 
very little in it which it is not of the greatest importance to understand,”’— 
University Extension Journal. 


PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 


and COUNTRIES, Selected from the Collection of Lady CHARLOTTE 
ScHREIBER, 
VOL, I., with 144 Plates, folio. 
ENGLISH and SCOTTISH; DUTCH and FLEMISH. 


** These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion and the fleet- 
ing sentiments of the periods at which they were published. Some of them, 
especially the English and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the 
earlier examples are the works of no mean artists.”’’—AUTHOR’S INTRODUCTION. 

[Nearly ready. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW & CHEAPER EDITION of ‘‘ THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE.” 
Just published, POPULAR EDITION, with a PREFACE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 
AUTHOR of “ROBERT ELSMERE,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











Crown 8yo, paper cover, price Sixpence. 


OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
By T. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 

_“ Dr. Hodgkin’s short but admirable Essay.”’—Bishop Ex.icor, in ** Christus 

Composbator.” 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Limited, 
24 WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 











NEW NOVELS NOW READY, 


Ready this day. 


WESTOVER’S WARD. 
By ALGERNON RIDGEWAY, 


3 vols, 





By Mrs. ALFRED MARKS, 


AUTHOR of “ MASTERS of the WORLD,” &c, 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


3 vols, 
** A very singular and powerful novel.”—Guardian. 


By the Hon Mrs. HENNIKER, 


AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOD-BYE. 


1 vol, 


Also, now ready. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 
By WALTER RAYMOND. 


2 vols, 





SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, handsomely bound in 
red cloth. Each Novel complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


Thirty-four volumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. Edited by ERNEST E. BAKER, F.S.A, 
Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR OF THE 
HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS COLLECTION 
OF SHAKESPEAREAN RARITIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES.—“ Under the supervision of Mr. Ernest E. Baker, 
F.S.A., the nephew of the late scholar, a second and enlarged edition now appears, 
and is generally accessible. Among the results to be hoped from its publication 
is a disposal of the collection in the fashion Halliwell-Phillipps would himself 
have desired.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ The present or second edition of this interesting 
Calendar has been prepared by Mr, E. E. Baker, who, in his preface, points out 
that the treasures of the Halliwell-Phillipps Collection, not having been pur- 
chased by the Birmingham Corporation, are still awaiting a purchaser at the 
reserved minimum price, £10,00), The Calendar, over which many a Shake- 
spearean.student’s mouth will water, is carefully sub-indexed,” 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Ernest E. Baker has now reprinted and published the Calendar 
in an enlarged form, no doubt in the expectation that the publication will lead 
to the fulfilment of the sincere wish he expresses in his preface, ‘ that this really 
national collection of Shakespearean deeds, books, and illustrations may find a 
permanent home in the native land of the great dramatist.’ Every Englishman 
must entertain the same wish, and desire its speedy fulfilment ; and in any case 
the publication of the Calendar must prove a boon to every student of Shake- 


speare.”’ 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


NOW READY. 
Three Hundred Illustrations. Price 2s, 


ACADEMY SKETCHES, 1892. 
A VOLUME OF SKETCHES OF PAINTINGS, &c., IN 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, NEW _ GALLERY, 
WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES’, 
and other EXHIBITIONS. 
Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 











W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 18 Waterloo Place. 


AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities —— by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort. Eight Lawn-Tennis Courts. 
Large Swimming-Bath, 250 Rooms.—Tariff of MANAGER, 


London : 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND G0’S LIST. 


OoK BY THE HON. GEORGE N. 
NEW 8 CURZON, M.P. 


PERSIA and the PERSIAN QUESTION. 


By the Hon. Groras N. Curzon, M.P., Author of “ Russia in C-ntral As’a and 
the Anglo-Russian Question.” With 9 Maps, 34 Full-Page Plates, and 53 
Illustrations iu the Text, Appendices, and an Index. 2 vols, 8vo, 423. 

“The author is a charming travelling companion for any one who wishes, not 
only to oie, himself as a tourist, but also to be comprehensively instructed in 
the past history, present condition, and future prospects of the regions traversed. 
Certainly no ove who has made the journey with such a guide will regret having 
undertaken it.”—Times, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY 


DURING the CIVIL WAR. Compiled from the Letters and IInstrated by 
the Portraits at C aydon House, Bucks, By FRANCES PARTH*NOPE VERNFY. 
With a Preface by 8. R. Garpiner, M.A., LL.D, Author of ‘‘ A History of 
the Great Civil War, 1612-1649,” &» With 33 Portraits, Woodcuts, and 
Fac-simile, 2 vols. medium 8vo, price Two Guineas, 
“No more interesting contribution to the domestic history of English families 
has appeared for years.” — Daily Telegraph. 


NEW BOOK BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
LAST WORDS of THOMAS CARLYLE. 


1 yol. crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. [On May 23rd. 
ConTENTS:—Wotton Rei: frei1,—Excursion (futile enough) to Paris.—Letters 
to Varnhagen von Euse, &c, 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA the LILY. By H. Rider Haggard. 


With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“ A novel of the most thrilling interest and of conspicuous power. The author 
has again gone to South Africa—to Zululand- for his incidents and h‘s heroes; 
and in a romantic, sens tional tale he has put a perfect picture of wild men and 
a wild land before the mind’s eye of the British reader...... ‘Lhis is a story of love 
and war—a wild romance, in which all the passions of human life are seen at 
work in moulding the course of a nation’s life. It is a work of immense power 
and great interest. It breaks new ground. The historical student will find it 
valuable. The lover of a thrilling tale will find in it no end of pleasure.”— 


Scotsman, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MARAH. By Owen Meredith (the late 
Earl of Lytton). Fceap 8vo, 63. 6d, 
*,* This volume, in addition to a collection of poems by Lord Lytton, all 
hitherto unpublished, includes the «ne upon which he was engaged at the time 
of his death. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 
The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 


and other Essays. By James ANTHONY FROUDE 8vo, 12s, 
ConTENTS :—1, Spanish Story of the Armada,—2. Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle.—3. Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars.—5. The Norway Fjords.— 
6, Norway Once More, 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEOGRA- 


PHY. By Grorce G, CutsHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 103, net. 


The WITNESS of the EPISTLES: a Study 


in Modern Criticism, By the Rev, R. J, KNowiina, M.A., Vice-Principal of 
King’s College, London, 8vo, 153. 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Frrptsor NansEN. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publicity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humour.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


TO the SNOWS of TIBET through CHINA. 


By A. E. Pratt, F.R.G.S., Gill Memorialist, 1891, With 33 Illustrations and 
a Map, 8vo, 18s, 
“This book, well written and well illustrated, is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of geography and natural history.”—Times, 
By the 


A YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. 
. “A pleasant tale of Cumberland life, and the freshness and fragrancy of the 


Authcr of “The Atelier du Lys.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
dals is felt in all its pages.” —Scottish Leader. 


WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and entirely Rewritten, by H. Forster Mor.ey, M.A., D.Sc., 
Fellow of, and lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College, 
London; and M. M. Pattison Murr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Pre- 
lector in Chemistry, of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Assisted by 
Eminent Contributors. To be published in 4 vols, 8vo, Vol. III., £2 10s. 
[Just published, 
*.* Vors. I. and II., 42s. each. 


SECOND EDITION, MUCH ENLARGED. 


INFLUENZA: its Pathology, Symptoms, 
Complications, and Sequels; its Origin and Mode of Spreading ; and its 
Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment. By Jutius AtTHavs, M.D., M.R.C.P. 
Lond., Senior Physician to the Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis, Regent’s 
Park, Crown 8yo, 6s. 


Ready on May 24th, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


Mrs, JULIET. By Mrs, ALFRED W. Hunt. Ohaps. 16-17. 

REMINISCENCES of ST. PETERSBURG SOCIETY. 
“ Baltic Letters,” 

The EVENING PRIMROSE. By Miss Layarp. 

A QUESTION of PENMANSHIP. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of “ Mr. 
Smith,” &c, 

NOTES on the CLIMATE of the BRITISH ISLES. By Ropert H. Scort, F.R.S. 

HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. Chaps. 47. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP, By ANDREW LANG, 


By the Author of 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S 
LETTERS. 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by 
JOHN BRADSHAW, LL.D., 


Editor of ‘‘ Milton’s Postical Works,” *Gray’s Poe ns,” in the ‘Aldine Puets,” &. 


In 3 vols., 1,590 pp., demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 123. per set net. 


This Edition contains ALL THAT WAS PUBLISHED BY LORD MAHON 
in his Four-Volume Edition of 1845, together with the ‘‘ Omitted Passages’’ 
printed for the first time in 1853, which now appear in their proper places. Dr. 
Bradshaw has, in addition, been fortunate enough, at the cost of great labour 
and research, to obtain possession of some original Letters, which have been 
discovered by Dr. Ingram among uncitaloguel MSS, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and placed by him at Dr. Bradshaw’s disposal. The letters are 
addressed to Falkner, the Dublin printer, and one of them refers to the 
strange murder of Miss Knox. The New Edition also contains some unpublished 
letters of Chesterfield, copied by Dr. Bradshaw, with Sir Bernard Burke’s 
permission, from the archives of Dublin Castle; and a remarkable letter from 
Lord Charlemont to Lord Bruce in 1777, containing a criticism of Lord Chester- 
field’s LETTERS, the story of their first publication, and some anecdotes of 
Philip Stanhope, 


The LIVERY COMPANIES of the 


CITY of LONDON. With an Account of those Gilds which have not sur- 
vived, By W. Carew Hazuitr, of the Inner Temple. With 2 Emblazoned 
Piates and 260 Illustrations in the Text. In] vol. royal 8vo,70) pp., 25s, net. 
(The whole Edition is limited to 750 copies FOR BOTH THE BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN MARKETS.) Also a Large Paper Edition of 100 copies only, 
at 63s. net, a large number of which are alrealy sub:cribed for, The SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIST (21s, net and 52s, 6d. net respective’y) will be closed very 
shortly, when the book will be published, In all cases Cash must accompany 
instructions to reserve copies, 


The COLORATION of ANIMALS. 


An Account of the Principal Facts and Theories relating to the Colours and 
Markings of Animals. By F. E. Bepparp, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.S., &c., Pro- 
sector to the Zoological Society, Lecturer on Biology at Guy’s Hospital 
With 4 Coloured Plates and numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 103, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 
A NEW WORK by Mr. BERNARD BOSANQUET. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. By 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. ((xon.), Hon. D.D. (Glasg.), late Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 500 pp., large 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


WALT WHITMAN. By William Clarke, 


M.A. With a Portrait of Whitman in 1887. 23. 6d. [Dilletante Library, 


The STONE, BRONZE, and IRON AGES: 


a Popular Treatise on Early Arcbwology. By J. Hunter-Duvar. Fully 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. [Antiquarian Litrary. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
JEM PETERKIN’S DAUGHTER. By W. 


B, CuurcHwarkp, Author of ‘‘ My Consulate in Samoa,” &c. 3 vols. 


WYNTER’S MASTERPIECE. By Frederick 


Leat. 2 vols, 
‘It may with confidence be asked for by all who want an entertaining novel.’” 
—Yorkshire Post, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—New Vols., each 2s. 6d. 
The IRISH PEASANT: a Sociological 


Study. Edited from Original Papers by a GUARDIAN OF THE POOR 1N 
IRELAND. 


‘* A real contribution to the Irish problem by a close, patient, and dispassionate 
investigator...... The book is the evident result of years of practical experience 
and carefal inquiry, and will supply the alien student of the Irish problem with 
unrivalled data on which to base a correct judgment.”—Daily Chronicle, 


The EFFECTS of MACHINERY on WAGES. 


By J. S. Nicno.soy, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, 


** A model of luminous exposition.”"—Scotsman, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 
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FRANCE of TO-DAY: a Survey, 


Comparative and Retrospective. In 2 vols., sold separately. 
By M. BeTHam EpwarpDs, Officier del’ Instruction de France, Editor of Arthur 
Young’s ‘* Travels in France,”’ 
ConTEeNTs OF Vou, I. 
Introductory, Part J.—Provinces : Bourbonnais, Auvergne, Velay, Languedoc, 
Pyreneez, Part 11.—Provinces: Anjou, Poitou, Gascoigne, Berry. Part III.— 
Alsace-Lorraine. PartIV.—Franche-Comté, Burgundy, The Morvan. Appeudix. 


Just ready, crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 5s. 


NORWAY and the NORWEGIANS. 
By C. F. Krary, M.A., F.S.A. 
ConTENTS :—The Land—The People—Seafaring—The Mada and its Mythology 
—— Sagas—History—Modern Norway—Literature--TLe Wild Flowers of 
Norway. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 163, with numerous Illustrations, 


OLD TOURAINE: the Life and 


History of the Famous Chateaux of France. By THEopORE ANDREA COOK, 
B.A., sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 

There is also a limited Large-Paper Edition de Luxe of thirty-s'v signed and 
numbered copies, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and 
mounted, price Five Guineas net each. The remaining copies will be allotted in 
the order of application, 

“It was a happy inspiration which induced Mr. T. A. Cook to devote a mono- 
graph to this subject... .. The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar 
work having been produced either in England or in France, and the execution is 
worthy of the conception.”’—Times, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, with Map. 


The FOREST CANTONS of 


SWITZERLAND: LUZERN, SCHWYZ, URI, UNTERWALDEN, 
By J. Sowersy, M.A. 

ConTEnNTS :—Introduction—Topography and Characteristics—Political His- 
tory—Constitutional H.story—Subject and Protected Lands—Ecclesiastical 
History—Economical Condition, Trade, &c.—Manners and Oustoms—Language 
and Dialects—Legends—Poetry and Literiture—Remarkable Men—Geology, 
Fauna, Flora, &: —Canton and Town of Lucerne—Lake of Lucerne—Rigi and 
Pilatus—Schwyz: The Fortress of the Lands—Canton Uri—St, Gotthard— 
Canton Unterwalden—Alpine Kxp!oration—Local Traditions. 


Royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


RAMBLES ROUND RUGBY. 


By ALFRED RIMMER, 

This Edition is strictly limited to 750 copies. 

There is also an £ Jition de Luxe of 26 copies only, specially printed on hand-made 
paper, with the illustrations printed on Japanese paper, mounted and bound in 
half-morocco by ‘aehnsdorf. The price of each of these is Five Guineas net, 
pumbered and signed. 


* Mr. Alfred Rimmer has cumpiled in his own desultory and discursive fashion 
avery pleasant book about Rugby and the English Midlands. Mr. Rimm:»r tells 
us frankly that he does not propose to give an exhaustive account of any par- 
ticular places or scenes, but rather to intimate and point out the interesting 
parts which may be most easily reached, This he does skilfully and attractively 
enough, and his illustrations are charming.’’—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


SPAIN and MOROCCO: 


Studies in Local Colour. By Henry T. Finck, Author of ‘ Chopin, and 
other Musical Essays,” &c. 

ConTENTS :—From Paris to Madrid—Cosmopolitan Madrid—Two Skeleton 
Cities—Local Colour in Seville—Sherryland and Cadiz—The Infidel City of 
Morocco—On Horseback to Tetuan—Gibraltar and Malaga—Granada and the 
Alhambra—A Romantic Episode—Mediterranean Spain. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A GUIDE to GREEK TRAGEDY. 


For English Readers. By the Rev. L. CAMPBELL, LL.D., Professor of Greek 
in the University of St. Andrews. 

“* May be unhesitatingly recommended to every one who cares for the Greek 
drama. It is not an archwological treatise, but a brief and pregnant study of a 
great literature.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Contains a great deal which the Greek student will find of immense service 
to him in bis studies. So far as we know, the book for its size is unique as an 
introduction to the Greek tragedians.”—Glasgow Herald, 

** Oxford classical scholars will note with interest the appearance of Professor 
Campbell’s series of informing cssays.”—Times, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of GREEK 


PHILOSOPHY. For Students and General Readers. 

By Joun MarsuHatu, M.A. Oxon., LL.D. Edin., Rector of the Royal High 
School, Edinburgh, formerly Professor of Classical Literature and Philo- 
sophy in the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 

Poa In the general treatment of the subject I have followed in the main the 
order, and drawn chiefly on the selection of passages, in Ritter and Preller’s 
‘Historia Philosophie Grace.’ It is hoped that in this way the little book 
may be found useful at the universities as a running commentary on that ex- 
cellent work, and the better to aid students in the use of it for that purpose, the 
correspon:jing sections in Ritter and Preller are indicated by the figures in the 
margin. 

**In the sections on Plato, and occasionally elsewhere, I have drawn to some 
extent, by the kind permission of the Delegates of the Clarendon Press and his 
own, on Professor Jowett’s great commentary and translation.” —Extract from 
the PREFACE, 


Super royal 4to, 324 pp., £3 3s, net. 
With 150 Illustrations and 6 Photogravure Plates, 


ENGLISH PEN ARTISTS of To- 


DAY: Examples of their Work, with some Criticisms ani Appreciations, 

By ©. G. Harper, : 

The English Edition of this Book is limited to 500 copies, and will under no 

circumstances be reprinted inany form. Twenty-five numbered and signed copies 

only are issued in a special form, the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese 

paper and mounted. The binding of these copies is in half-morocco, and the 
price Ten Guineas net, 


“‘Exceedingly well done, and Mr. Harper deserves tha success which we 
believe is assured for his work.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A splendid and tasteful tribute of recognition has been paid by Mr. Harper 
to the ‘ Pen Artists of To-Day ’ in the shape of a stately volume, containing many 
admirably executed examples of their work, accompanied by apposite criticisms 
and nice appreciations.’’—Dai'y Teleyraph. 

“A very acceptable and useful work in editing the accomplishments of the 
most conspicuous pen-ind-ink artists in England. This task, which we imagine 
must have proved at once a laborious and a pleasant one, Mr. Harper has 
accomplished in a very first-rate manner, and the result lies before us in a very 
excellently produced quarto. The volume is a creditable production. even for 
the present day, the paper, type, and printing being aimirable, whilst the 
author has clothed the whole in a nively designed and useful biniing,”— 
British Architect, 

Demy 16mo, 3s. 6d. each, 


Bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 


The POCKET LIBRARY of ENG- 


LISH LITERATURE. Edited by Grorar Sarnrspury. 


A Collection, in separate volumes, partly of extracts from long book:, partly 
of short pieces by the same writer, on the same subject, or of the same class, 


Vol. I—TALES of MYSTERY. Vol. IV.—POLITICAL PAMPHLETS. 
Vol. V.—SEVENTEENTHCENTURY 
Vol, IlL—POLITICAL VERSE. 


LYRICS, 
| Vol. VIL—ELIZ\BETHAN and JACO- 
Vol. IIIL—DEFOE’S MINOR NOVELS, 
‘Mr. George Saintsbury is the editor, 


BEAN PAMPHLETS. 

** Mr. Saintsbury’s selections from all 
and, as nobody living has a purer, wider, | three writers are fairly representative ; 
or better instructed taste than his in| indeed, those from Mrs. Radcliffe and 
English literature, the series promises} Maturin show a nicety of jadgment 
good things to a lover of books. Mr.| which the most fastidious critic cannot 
Saintsbury’s introduction to the | but approve.’’—Saturday Review. 
tracts (‘Tales of Mystery’) is aninter-| «* we cannot part with the charming 
esting sketch in criticism, and enables a) ohaplets (* Political Verse’) which Mr. 
reader to see at once what is bestinthe| gaintsbury has arranged, without 
stories themselves.””—Scotsman, | thanking him for the result of his wide 

“Tf we may judge by the volamo of | knowledge, his untiring industry, and 
‘Tales of Mystery’ with which it com-/ his impartial comprehensiveness of 
mences, Messrs. Percival and Oo.’s| view.’’—Daily News. 

* Pocket Library of English Literature’| «« Political Verse’ is amost readable 
promises to be a series no less dainty | and entertaining volame,”—Times. 
than well-selected.”—Scottish Leader. ““We aro heartily glad that Mr. 

“* Political Pamphlets’ is a very | Saintsbury has put together his pretty 
attractive volume.’’—Times, little volumes,’’—Spectator. 











Nearly ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 61, 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 

ConTENTS:—English Prose Style—Chamfort and Rivarol—Modern English 
Prose (1876)—Ernest Renan—Thoughts on Republics—Saint-Evremond—C harles 
Baudelaire—The Young England Movement: its Place in our History—A Para- 
dox on Quinet—The Contrasts of English and French Literature—A Frame of 
Miniatures: Parny, Dorat, Desangiers, Vadé, Piron, Panard—The Present 
State of the English Novel (1892). 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDIES in SECONDARY EDUCA- 


TION. With an Introduction by JAmEs Bryce, M.P. 
Published under the Auspices of the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education. 
The Members of the Association who contribute to the Volume are—ARTHUR 
H. D. Actanp, M.P., Henry Hosnovuse, M.P., Goprrey R,. Benson, A. P. 
Lawrie, H. LLEWELLYN SMITH, and Miss CLara COLLET, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD ADDRESSES, 


and the REGISTRATION of TEACHERS. 
By 8. 8S. Laurie, LL.D., Professor of the Theory, History, and Art of 
Education in the University of Edinburgh. 

ConTENTS :—The Philosophy of Mind, and the Training of Teachers—Theory, 
and the Curriculum of Secondary Schools—Universities—Registration of Teachers 
and Decentralisation—Method and the Sunday School Teacher—Montaigne, the 
Rationalist—Roger Ascham, the Humanist—OComenius, the Encyclopedist and 
Founder of Method—The Schoolmaster and University (Day) Training Colleges 
—Selection from Evidences given before a Select Parliamentary Committee on a 
Teachers’ Registration and Organisation Bill—Report of Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

Orown 8vo, 6s. 


JONQUILLE; or, the Swiss 


Smuggler. ‘ranslated from the French of T. Comse, by B. L. ToLteEmacue 
(Hon, Mrs. L. Tollemache). 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GRISONS INCIDENTS in OLDEN 


TIMES. By B. L. TOLLEMACHE, 


With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 





ENGELBERG, and other Verses. 


By B. L. ToLLEMACHE, 





London: PERCIVAL and CO., 


34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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